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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THoucH the weather here in Manhattan has been fiirt- 
ing with the high 80s, and the baseball pennant races are 
hardly settled, our Christmas Book Number is but ten 
weeks off—in the December 9 issue. This special number 
will, as usual, contain reviews and essays by leading au- 
thorities on the most important books of the season. Last 
year’s Christmas Number, for example, contained 36 pages 
(four pages larger than our usual issue); its contributors 
included Granville Hicks, Reinhold Niebuhr, Allan Nevins, 
Diana Trilling, Leslie A. Fiedler, Gerald Sykes, Robert E. 
Fitch, Quincy Howe, Virgilia Peterson, Harvey Swados, 
Clement Greenberg and William Henry Chamberlin. It’s 
too early to announce this year’s all-star cast, but we can 
reveal they'll be of the same high caliber. 

It is not too early—in fact, it’s just the right time—for 
advertisers to plan their space allotments in the Christmas 
Book Number. Mary V. Greene, our literary associate, is 
accepting reservations from publishers now, and will gladly 
supply all relevant details on request. Since our recent 
Readership Survey established that 84 per cent of our 
readers read at least one book a month, and 33 per cent 
read one or more books a week, the demand for space 
has been unusually high. Miss Greene may be contacted 
at our New York editorial office every afternoon. 

Lasor Pampuuet: “Von Petersburg bis Budapest” is the 
title of the German edition of “Labor in the Soviet Orbit,” 
just issued in a first printing of 30,000 copies. The trans- 
lation of Anatole Shub’s pamphlet, which first appeared 
with our last issue of 1956, was done by Erik Nohara, an 
editor of Der Monat. A special foreword to this edition 
was written by Willy Brandt, generally regarded as one 
of the bright young men of the Social Democratic party 





and apparently the next Mayor of Berlin. An unspecified 
number of copies, with special covers and type-styles, has# 
already been distributed in East Germany. 

The German translation is the fifth foreign edition to} 
appear of “Labor in the Soviet Orbit,” which was sponsored 
by the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade 
Unionists and Democratic Socialists. French, Italian, Spanish 
and Japanese editions are already in circulation, in ad- 
dition to the original English. . 

Seconp Eprrion: “Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom,” a | 
booklet containing Mao Tse-tung’s famous speech with in. 
troduction and notes by G. F. Hudson, has sold out its 
first printing. College libraries and bookstores, as well as 
trade-union and other adult educational organizations, 
bought out the original edition printed with our September’ 
16 issue. We have ordered a second printing to meet un, 
fulfilled orders. The 60-page booklet is available now at 
20 cents a copy, 100 copies for $18. A handy order form 
for this and other popular New Leaper reprints is pro- 
vided on page 17 of this issue. 

CHAMBERLIN COLUMN: Because of the vagaries of trans 
Atlantic mail service, William Henry Chamberlin’s “Where 
the News Ends” arrived too late for inclusion in this issue... 
It marks the first time in our decade-and-a-half association 
that Mr. Chamberlin has missed a deadline, and that period 
has included several previous European trips. We still 
can’t figure out precisely what held up the column due 
this week, but we’re sure it wasn’t Mr. Chamberlin’s fault.) 
What with twenty-odd years as a daily newspaper pa 
spondent behind him, he’s made tougher deadlines under’ 
more difficult (as in the USSR) circumstances. In any 
event, his column will appear next week. > 
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EXCLUSIVE: Hayy eyewitness report on 


Civil War in Guba 


HEY HAD been missing for two 
5 ot Then they were found, 
floating in Matanzas Bay—bullet 
holes through the backs of their 
necks. 

The corpses of the two young men, 
ex-employes of an American rayon 
mill in Matanzas and known oppo- 
nents of the regime of Cuban Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista, were intended 
to serve as a mute warning to would- 
be insurrectionists. But, just as in 
Santiago, 450 miles to the east and 
center of the resistance, Government 
terrorism served only to inspire fur- 
ther resentment and swell the ranks 
of the opposition. The two men were 
not the first to die; the people of 
Matanzas knew that they would not 
be the last. 

Matanzas, 65 miles east of Ha- 
vana, has a population of approxi- 
mately 400,000. Nestled in the beauti- 
ful Yumuri Valley and built around 
Matanzas Bay in a perfect horse- 
shoe, it is the ideal picturesque tour- 
ist spot—in time of peace. A rayon 
mill, two oil refineries, a textile plant 
and a shoe factory, all American- 
owned, comprise the bulk of the 
town’s industry. But, because rival 
firms in Havana pay off Labor Min- 
istry officials not to authorize sub- 
sidization of certain large plants in 
Matanzas, unemployment is a fre- 
quent problem, creating further re- 
sentment against the Government. 

As in every city in Cuba but Ha- 





J. L. PimsLeur, who was recently an 
editor of the Columbia College Spec- 
tator, has just returned from Cuba, 
where he spent most of last summer. 
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vana, most of the streets are un- 
paved, dusty, rock-strewn footpaths 
—more fit for horses than for mod- 
ern vehicles. All of them alike, the 
flat, Spanish-style stucco houses peer 
at each other across the narrow 
streets. The faded pink and blue 
painted walls are peeling, and the 
graying plaster beneath is chipped. 
Every town in Cuba looks the same. 
They all seem to be waiting patiently, 
forlornly, for the misappropriated 
public-works funds to turn up at the 
end of the rainbow of graft. And 
nowadays the citizens stare apprehen- 
sively from their long, grated win- 
dows, as if wondering when the next 
bomb will explode, the next bullet 
whine, the next body crumple. 

Matanzans share with all Cubans 
their tension and fear, their desper- 
ate desire for a solution of the coun- 
try’s civil war, which explodes every 
few days into bitter clashes between 
rebel and Government forces. The 
city has a long history of violence. 
Ironically, matanzas is a Spanish 
word for “massacre”—after the 
butchery by a Spanish resident gen- 
eral of hundreds of Cubans who were 
protesting Spanish rule. 

The Government’s policy of “coun- 
ter-terrorism” has caused untold suf- 
fering: arrests, interrogation, torture 
and execution, all carried out swiftly 
and efficiently in local police stations 
so that it never reaches the news- 
papers. The following incidents, re- 
ported to me by friends and relatives 
of the victims and by eyewitnesses, 
occurred in Matanzas in July and 


are repeated every day all over the 
island: 

© Three boys were arrested for 
passing out rebel leaflets and taken 
to headquarters for “interrogation.” 
There, stripped, they were beaten 
with fists and bull whips while burn- 
ing candles were held beneath their 
genitals and lighted matches inserted 
under their fingernails. After a few 
hours of interrogation, they were 
released “as examples to their 
friends” of the penalty for anti- 
Government activity. 

e Another youth was arrested as a 
suspected insurrectionist. During the 
police interrogation, his arms were 
torn from their sockets; he was 
taken to the prison hospital and, after 
a few days, released. As he walked 
away from the prison, he was shot 
in the back of the head. The police 
claimed they killed him trying to 
escape. 

© On July 26, the fourth anniver- 
sary of the launching of the present 
revolution by Fidel Castro, a boy 
was caught trying to raise the red- 
and-black rebel flag in the city 
square. He was strung up to the flag- 
pole by his feet and decapitated with 
a spray of machine-gun bullets. 
Earlier, a youth of 22, a school teach- 
er from a prominent Catholic family, 
had been picked up with four 
“bonds,” issued by the rebels, in his 
pocket. He was taken to the police 
station for “interrogation” and beat- 
en to death. To conceal their brutal- 
ity, the police filled his corpse full 
of machine-gun bullets and hurled 
him off the roof, first clenching his 
fist, in a death grip, around a pistol. 





Then they explained that he had 
broken away while being questioned, 
fled to the roof and begun firing. They 
had had no choice but to shoot him 
off the building, and his fall osten- 
sibly explained the livid bruises all 
over his body. The half-empty pistol, 
clenched in his right hand, proved 
that it was he who had opened fire. 
There was just one unfortunate dis- 
crepancy—the boy was left-handed. 

Next day, several hundred rela- 
tives, friends and sympathizers came 
to pay their final respects at the 
funeral. As they tearfully sang patri- 
otic songs at the victim’s bier, an 
Army truck drove up and shook the 
cemetery with machine-gun bullets. 
The priest fell, and mourners scat- 
tered all over the graveyard. Only the 
protection of the tombstones enabled 
most of them to survive. 

The Government’s policy of coun- 
ter-terrorism, far from subduing the 
populace, has only enraged it and 
created more civil disorder, greater 
sabotage and increased guerrilla 
activity. Batista has replied with still 
harsher methods of suppression. A 
vicious circle is in operation, with 
neither Government nor rebels will- 
ing to compromise. 

As a result, violence erupts daily 
all over the island—today in Ha- 
vana, tomorrow in Matanzas, or 
Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Santa Clara, 
Camaguey, Holguin, Bayamo or San- 
tiago. Scarcely a city, town or village 
has escaped violence. 

What has turned Cuba into a bat- 
tlefield? On the surface, it would 
seem to be a conflict of personality 
and ideology between two strong 
men, President Fulgencio Batista and 
rebel leader Fidel Castro. 

The tough, capable, efficient Ba- 
tista, a man of considerable courage 
which turns to ruthlessness when he 
is desperate, has been running Cuba 
officially or unofficially for nearly a 
quarter century. In 1933, Sergeant 
Batista staged his famous “Shower 
Revolt” to win shower baths for non- 
coms. The revolt mushroomed into a 
coup which overthrew President 
Gerardo Machado, one of the most 


brutal of a long line of Latin Ameri- 
can dictators. Batista found himself 
thrust into sudden leadership of the 
military. 

The highly respected Professor 
Ramon Grau San Martin succeeded 
a provisional government as Presi- 
dent. He soon proved unacceptable to 
the United States, whereupon Ba- 
tista, with the encouragement of U.S. 
Ambassador Sumner Welles, ejected 
Grau from office and installed a for- 
mer Machado associate, Carlos Men- 
dietta. In 1940, Batista held a fair 
election, which he won with Com- 
munist aid. In 1944, another election 
returned Grau to office. The Cubans 
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had expected great liberal reforms 
from him, but he soon proved just 
another reactionary politician using 
public office for private profit. Four 
years later, an aggressive former stu- 
dent leader, Carlos Prio Socarras, 
was elected President, but his gov- 
ernment turned out to be as graft- 
ridden and inefficient as his predeces- 
sors’. 

In 1952, Batista carried out an- 
other coup for which the Cuban peo- 
ple cannot forgive him. A poor third 
in that year’s balloting, he seized 
power by force and annulled the elec- 
tion. In 1954, he staged a new elec- 
tion, in which he was the only candi- 
date, to “legitimize” his Presidency. 
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and almost all his supplies after a 
Cuban Coast Guard gunboat spot- 
ted his ship and ran her aground. But 
Castro managed to flee to the impreg- 


n- * nable Sierra Maestra mountains in 
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his native Oriente. With what was left 
of his ragged force, about 20 men, he 
dug in, recruiting more fighters and 
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was strong enough to start guerrilla 


| attacks on Army outposts. 


There seems to be no possibility of 
a negotiated truce in the civil war, 
since President Batista regards Cas- 
‘tro as “a common criminal.” Yet, 
the personal antagonism between the 
two men is hardly the crux of the 
Cuban problem. Batista, characteris- 
tically oversimplifying his country’s 
difficulties, attributes them to “the 
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activities of a combination of crimi- 


nal elements, including Communist 
collaborators, and a group of preda- 
tory oppositionists headed by former 
President Prio.” In reality, rebel 
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activities are the result of a great 
‘many legitimate grievances on the 
wpart of the Cuban people, who now 
jlook to Fidel Castro for redress. 
Among the causes of dissatisfaction 
with the present regime are these: 
® The people constantly wonder 
\what happens to the roads and sew- 
vrs, schools and houses which are 
jnever completed because the funds 
{mysteriously run out a month after 
heap begins. When the contractor, 
usually a friend or relative of Ba- 
itista, and various Army officers, Gov- 
#mment ministers and local politi- 
cians begin to build themselves pala- 
itial estates, the mystery solves itself. 
' © Since Cuba is an extremely 
ealthy island in terms of natural 
resources, the people resent the huge 
ap between a handful of the very 
ich and the great mass of the very 
oor. Although the cost of living is 
ften comparable to that of the 
nited States, wages are abysmally 
iow. Unemployment is a big problem 
Which is getting bigger, and there is 
to such thing as nationwide unem- 
ployment compensation. As a result 
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of the lack of opportunity, education 
and technical training for women, 
many are forced into prostitution. 

© Many workers resent the Gov- 
ernment because most national union 
leaders are Batista stooges and the 
Labor Ministry finds it profitable to 
double-cross the workers. Once, for 
example, there was a strike in a 
Matanzas mill. Management knew 
what to do. A member of the Labor 
Ministry couldn’t pay off the mort- 
gage on his new house; management 
paid it—to the tune of $35,000. Since 
then, there have been no strikes at 
the plant. 

© Cubans especially resent the cor- 
ruption of Batista’s administration 
because he seized power by force. As 
one student cynically put it: “How- 
ever corrupt Grau and Prio were, we 
elected them and therefore allowed 
them to steal from us. Batista robs us 
without our permission.” 

© Cubans resent the arrogance of 
ministers who steal from them and 
utterly ignore the will of the people. 
Such a man is Minister of the Inte- 
rior Santiago Rey, who rejected ur- 
gent appeals by nearly every civic 
and religious leader in Santiago to 
put an end to the Government’s 
reign of terror, which culminated in 
the mutilation and hanging of four 
boys from trees on the outskirts of 
town. The appeals came from the 
leaders of such organizations as the 
Knights of Columbus, Rotarians, 
Catholic Youth and professional, cler- 
ical, charitable and scholarly groups. 
Minister Rey replied by ordering the 
sadistic Police Chief Canizares to 
crack down harder than ever. 

© Cubans resent Government cen- 
sorship of press, radio and television, 
and suspension of the constitutional 
guarantees for which they fought so 
bitterly. 

© They resent living under a mili- 
tary dictatorship in which the Army 
and police act as judge, jury and 
prosecution. When there are token 
trials of oppositionists, judges who 
fail to convict are dismissed and de- 
fense lawyers are intimidated. Young 
boys of 15, found guilty of anti- 


Government activities, are often given 
sentences of 10 or 20 years. And ac- 
cusation alone—by the Army, police 
or paid informers—is usually suff- 
cient to convict. 

© The people resent the fact that 
their schools are closed, their news- 
papers suppressed, their freedom to 
assemble curtailed. 

© They resent having soldiers and 
police break into their homes, often 
without cause and usually without a 
search warrant. 

© They resent seeing men dragged 
from their homes, Gestapo style, at 
any hour of the day or night. And 
Cuban mothers can hardly forget or 
forgive the torture and killing of 
their sons. 

© Cubans resent the placing of sad- 
ists in command of political prisons. 
The administration of Col. Manuel 
Ugalde, at the Isle of Pines Prison 
off southeast Cuba, prompted an ap- 
peal to the UN Commission on Hu- 
man Rights by anti-Batista groups in 
the U.S. Colonel Ugalde has since 
been relieved of his post. 

© The farmers of the Sierra Maes- 
tra resent the napalm bombing of 
their homes and fields and the forced 
evacuation marches of their wives 
and children, to prevent them from 
helping to supply Castro’s forces. 

Outraged by these abuses, many 
Cubans deeply resent what they con- 
sider the United States’ hypocritical 
foreign policy of so-called “tradi- 
tional non-intervention.” It is our 
duty, they argue, to practice what 
we preach and intervene on behalf of 
democracy and against military dic- 
tatorship wherever the two are at 
war. They point out that the State 
Department did not hesitate to inter- 
vene against Communism in Guate- 
mala but has never seen fit to inter- 
vene for democracy in countries like 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela. 

Cubans say that to pretend we can’t 
interfere is absurd, since the U.S. 
was instrumental in placing Batista 
in power and keeping him there. They 
consider it hypocritical to pre- 
tend that we have no particular in- 





terest in or responsibility for the in- 
ternal affairs of Cuba. With $800 
million worth of investments in Cuba, 
we practically own the country; and 
many Cubans feel that, in order to 
protect our investment, we have cast 
our lot with a military dictator whose 
political life depends upon safe- 
guarding our interests. They suspect 
that the real reason for our policy of 
“non-intervention”—which apparent- 
ly does not preclude shipping guns, 
tanks and planes to the dictator—is 
our fear that Castro might nationalize 
certain American-held industries on 
the island. 

Many Cubans look for better 
things from the new U.S. Ambassa- 
dor, Earl E. T. Smith, who has al- 
ready proclaimed his abhorrence of 
excessive police action. Smith’s pred- 
ecessor, Arthur Gardner, a good 
friend of Batista, made himself un- 
popular by his poor diplomacy, lav- 
ish spending and occasional deroga- 
tory remarks about the Cuban people. 

Weary of political strife, the Cu- 
bans might have quietly suffered all 
the injustices of the regime, had it 
not been for the torture-killings by 
Batista’s police. A widow tearfully 
told this reporter of her husband’s 
death. A former official in the Prio 
Government, he was picked up for 
interrogation by SIM, the hated 
secret military investigation service. 
which was seeking information on 
Prio’s financial support of anti-Gov- 
ernment activities. Since the man 
was running a successful refrigerator 
business in Havana and had been out 
of touch with Prio, who was in 
Miami, he proved of little help to 
his interrogators. Frustrated and dis- 
satisfied, they attempted to torture 
information out of him by twisting a 
wire clothes hanger around his geni- 
tals. After two hours of this, his 
intestines spilled out of his body. 
Writhing on the floor in his last 
agony, he was released from further 
torment by a bullet through the head. 
That evening, the police informed 
his wife that he had been shot while 
trying to plant a bomb in downtown 
Havana. A week later, the woman 


was told the real story by a dis- 
gusted member of SIM. 

Then there is a Matanzas youth— 
call him Pablito—who at 22 is old 
with bitter memories. His best friend 
was killed fighting with Castro in the 
Sierra Maestra. Last October, his 
cousin was shot to death along with 
nine other political refugees when the 
police raided the Haitian Embassy in 
one of the worst violations of inter- 
national law on record. Recently, an- 
other friend was machine-gunned to 
death after he hurled a rock at a po- 
lice car. Pablito is just 22, and most 
of his friends are dead. 

Thousands of Cuban families can 
tell similar stories. When tragedy 
strikes so close to home, the emo- 
tional wounds heal slowly, hate runs 
hot, and those responsible are never 
forgiven. 

Whatever Fidel Castro’s chances— 
and the odds are still high against 
him—the Cuban people have rallied 
to his cause. This is in part because 
he appears to be the kind of dashing, 
romantic hero whom they revere. But, 
more important, they trust him be- 
cause they believe he espouses their 
causes and sympathizes with their 
plight. They have faith in his long- 
range plans for land reform for the 
farmers, profit-sharing for factory 
workers, and a civil-service system to 
turn Cuban politics into something 
better than a highly lucrative racket. 
Finally, because they have been be- 
trayed so often, the Cuban people 
are distrustful of all professional poli- 
ticians. So long as he remains alive, 
Castro is the symbol of their total 
resentment. 

Many Cubans agree with Batista 
about the “predatory” nature of for- 
mer President Prio, who has been 
aiding and abetting various saboteurs 
on the island. But they refuse to 
believe that Castro has Communist 
and criminal affiliations. Communism 
is really no problem in Cuba, al- 
though many opponents of the Gov- 
ernment are labeled Communists at 
one time or another. Batista, it is 
generally felt, is merely trying to 
make people forget that he was twice 


supported by the Communists in his | impo 


own struggle for power. tary 
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the former president of the National | ©? 
Bank of Cuba, the son of the presi- 4 Palm: 
dent of the First National Bank of dero. 
Boston in Havana, the leader of the | strong 
largest opposition political party, and | #V° 
the sons of many extremely promi- | suppl 
nent citizens—newspaper publishers, | "°° 
bank officials, physicians, attorneys, + 


Pyrrk 


Wh 


engineers, architects and political fig. | ‘“PP® 
ures. Unlike many other Latin Amer. | °°° 
ican rebellions which have been led dispat 


by peasants or desperadoes, this one | "°V® 
is largely headed by intellectuals. (self 
Batista had several reasons for \ Taber 
making the handsome gesture of with- | ma sg 
drawing his candidacy from next | cola 
July’s elections (presumably in favor | week’ 
of a hand-picked successor). His con- that 
fidence stems in part from the knowl- shortl 


edge that Castro, as an outlaw, can me P 
organize no political opposition of ,"°"5 
his own. Castro’s bid for a “Civil 4770" 
Revolutionary Front” to choose a elimi 
provisional President was rejected by of Au 
the old-guard political leaders, all — 
ogling the ill-gotten monetary re- wPolone 
wards which await would-be Presi- born 
dents. This has left the opposition |" 
divided into a dozen petty factions "“’ °° 
led by former President Grau of the , ““™ 
Autentico party, José Pardo of the pale di 
Nationalist Revolutionary party, Mar- lan 
quez Sterling and Emilio Ochoa head- as eb 
ing factions of the Ortodoxo party. Be ee, 
and others. Even if the opposition encircl 
to Batista were united, however, there | a " 
is no reason to believe that the com- en he 
ing election will be any more honest rean 
than the machine-gun balloting staged ihe ‘ 
by Venezuelan dictator Perez Jime| 4 
nez or than Batista’s own puppet elec-| M _ 
tion in 1954. With the military solidly face i 
behind him, Batista can guarantee the ws 
“election” of his candidate (who, it in aca 
is suspected, will be his brother). ¥ =" 

Castro, well aware of his political wport 
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impotence, is dependent on his mili- 





. tary forces. Army censorship and the 
nature of Castro’s guerrilla opera- 

and : : 

the | tions make it extremely difficult to 

Ith baaiiesine just how powerful he is. 

mf ' Many of his victories seem to be 


hich { Pyrrhic ones, since, with a force of 
ebel ‘only 500, he can afford to lose far 
rave | fewer men than Batista. He seems to 
at I have won the clashes at Cana Brava, 
onal | Ubero and Bueycito, while losing at 
vesj. » Palma Soriano, Majagua and Pala- 
: dero. In general, his raids on Army 
the | sahiiokde in tiny Oriente villages 
have been successful in helping to 
vai | supply him with small arms, but he 
rers, | needs more. 

eri / What, then, is Castro’s position? 
| fig be sgore he is not in nearly so 
mer. | bad a predicament as Cuban Army 
ed | dispatches would have the world be- 
i lieve, nor is he as well off as he him- 
‘self claims. On June 1, Francisco 
for ome Army Chief of Staff, an- 


one 


3. 


nounced that Castro’s forces “will be 
completely wiped out within the 
week.” A week later, Batista asserted 
that “Castro will be wiped out very 
oat shortly.” On July 12, however, Colo- 
i ynel Pedro Barrera, chief of opera- 
a tions in Oriente Province, was still 
Civil fannouncing that Castro would be 
“eliminated very soon.” By the end 

d by of August, Castro was still firmly 
all jentrenched in the mountains, and 
’ _¢holonel Barrera is the new military 
;_ (attaché at the Cuban Embassy in 


next | 
avor | 


res } 
‘tion Venezuela. Colonel Manuel Ugalde 
isl has acquired Barrera’s headaches. 


f the Nevertheless, Castro finds himself 
the i" @ difficult position. So long as he 
Mar. avs in the Sierra Maestra he is 
il safe, but he can do little. Hs is virtu- 
we, ally a prisoner, hemmed in by Army 
_ encirclement. The evacuation of many 
jfarm families has made it more diffi- 
com: {cle for him to obtain food. Castro 
thas been forced to turn away many 
volunteers—not because he doesn’t 
rie meed them, but because he can’t feed 
elec (24 arm them. 
slidly | Most significant, however, is the 
the fact that Castro simply hasn’t the 
1 IE erewithal to meet Batista’s troops 
_ {@an all-out battle. That is why his 
litical @UPPorters in Santiago pin signs on 


onest 
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the walls reading: “Viva Castro. We 
have come down from the mountains 
to post these signs; come and get us.” 
Castro constantly tries to lure the 
Government forces into the moun- 
tains because that is the only place 
where he stands a chance of win- 
ning. In the city streets or open 
fields, Batista’s superior forces would 
prevail. 

One Batista supporter said to me: 
“Castro is merely trying to make 
everybody nervous by sitting up in 
the Sierra Maestra, beating his hairy 
chest and threatening to come down 





BATISTA: CUBA CAN'T FORGIVE HIM 


—eventually. It’s all a big bluff.” In 
a sense, he was right. It is all a big 
bluff, but one that seems to have a 
fair chance of working. Castro hopes 
he can make the Army just nervous 
enough to defect, or at least create 
enough dissension to render it in- 
effective as a fighting force. (The 
recent naval revolt at Cienfuegos sug- 
gests that he may be able to split the 
Navy—the weakest link in Batista’s 
military machine—away from the 
Army.) He hopes, at the same time, 
to inspire the people to join him in 
the event of an all-out march on the 
capital. 

Meanwhile, Castro feels, Cuban big 
business may become nervous 


enough to urge Batista to step down 
for the sake of the country’s econ- 





omy. The tourist trade is suffering, 
and every industry but sugar is feel- 
ing the pinch. Even the sugar indus- 
try cannot for long absorb million- 
dollar losses from arson. Castro’s 
strategy is to alienate both business 
and labor from Batista. If the Army 
won’t remove him, Castro hopes the 
pressure of individual and public 
opinion will. 

The bombings, derailments and 
other acts of sabotage throughout the 
island—perpetrated sometimes by 
Castro’s men, sometimes by Prio 
agents or independent local revolu- 
tionaries—are all designed to remind 
the people of the cause of their trou- 
bles and ultimately force Batista’s 
removal. So far, the campaign seems 
to be working. The air of fear and 
tension in Cuba is stifling, and every- 
one is clamoring for a solution. Po- 
litically, Batista is living on borrowed 
time. His barbaric methods have 
served merely to spur further hatred 
and resentment. Only the Army re- 
mains loyal to Batista; he has served 
it well, and it is returning the favor. 

Without doubt, the era of Batista is 
coming to a tortured end. But the out- 
look, right now, is not much brighter 
for Castro. Many feel that he is 
more an emotional symbol of under- 
doggism and romantic heroism than 
a force capable of overhauling the 
Cuban political system. If Batista 
goes, the odds are great against Cas- 
tro himself gaining control of the 
Government. He will probably suc- 
ceed only in paving the way for the 
military junta, which now rules Cuba 
covertly, to seize power openly. 

Furthermore, many Cubans feel 
that, even if Castro took over, Cuban 
politics would soon revert to type. 
The rebel leader is, in his own way, 
as egotistical and hot-headed as Ba- 
tista. Nor can oft-disillusioned Cu- 
bans find any reason to believe that 
Castro, however high his integrity 
today, would be any better able to 
withstand the temptations of a for- 
tune in graft than his predecessors, 
Grau, Prio and Batista, of whom 
there had also been great expecta- 
tions. 
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By Carl A. Auerbach 





Two weeks after Arkansas Governor Orval Faubus sent 
National Guardsmen to halt integration at Little Rock’s 
Central High School, and a week after President Eisen- 
hower conferred with Faubus, jazzman Louis Arm- 
strong said that he had had enough. Rejecting further 
trips abroad under Government auspices, he said: “The 
way they are treating my people in the South, the 
Government can go to hell. . . . It’s getting almost so 
bad a colored man hasn’t got any country.” Armstrong 
denounced Eisenhower as “two-faced.” Fortunately, ours 
is a government of law, not of men; and the law, as 
Professor Auerbach shows, is clear. That is why Faubus 
bowed to the injunction against him. The possibility 
remains, however, that other Southern officials will 
use his pretext of “threatened violence” to stall in- 
tegration. Carl Auerbach is professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His article, “Jury Trials and Civil 
Rights” (NL, April 29), was instrumental in the enact- 
ment of the Civil Rights Act passed this summer. 





“Be you never so high, the law is above you.”~ Gor 
Thomas Fuller. pat 
if t 

FFORTS to carry out a Federal court order to integrate} Go 
E:. senior high schools of Little Rock, Arkansas have} a 
provoked the first significant clash between Federal an{ doe 
state power since the Supreme Court’s 1954 and 1955 opit 
decisions in the school-segregation cases. Few doubt that} 4, p 
Federal authority will ultimately prevail, but whether th) 
cause of peaceful integration will have been advanced by} j.y 
the Little Rock crisis is more doubtful. > pro 

On May 24, 1955, the Little Rock Board of Education| Dist 
approved a plan for gradual integration of the public? pay 
schools in its district. Prepared by School Superintendent temy 
Virgil T. Blossom, the plan called for integration of the) resp 
senior high schools this fall, the junior high schools bel Coy 
ginning in 1959 or 1960, and the elementary schools not} pers 
later than 1963. Sate 

As of May 1956, there were 3,126 white and 929 Negn) 
students in Little Rock senior high schools, 3,831 whit) next 
and 1,252 Negro students in junior high schools, and} Arka 
9,285 white and 3,303 Negro students in elementary} y, q 
schools. The all-white Central High School can accommo? Gor, 
date about 2,500 students, the all-white Technical High\ gent, 
School 250 students, and the all-Negro Horace Mam up { 
High School 925 students. It was planned that, with inf Gyar 
tegration, Technical High would become a city-wide) tried 
school for all students, while Central and Horace Mann) Th 
together with the newly built West End High, would each) tions 
have separate attendance areas. However, no Negro the 
live in the West End High area. Hence, Central High) gya, 
reputedly the best in Arkansas, became the place !) enter 
conflict. cials 

On February 8, 1956, Negro school children brought} gratis 
an action in the Federal District Court in Little Rock) j- wa 
charging that the approved plan did not make the) of a 
“prompt and reasonable start” toward integration which} 7}, 
the Supreme Court required. Finding that the schoo} o,,, 
authorities were proceeding in good faith to accomplish) Atto, 
integration “at the earliest practicable date,” Distric) State. 


Judge Miller refused to upset the plan. But he a (frier 





jurisdiction of the case in order to assure that the 4P}) their. 
proved plan was effectuated. His disposition of the ca) reque 
was approved by the Court of Appeals for the Eight Judge 
Circuit on April 26, 1957. ) tratio 

Five days before school was to open in Little Rock) ghoy), 
Mrs. Clyde A. Thomason, secretary of the Segregationi neys 
Mothers League of Central High, brought suit in 9 again, 
Chancery Court of Pulaski County, Arkansas to comp? Lieut, 
the school officials to halt integration at the high schoo} mand 
Governor Orval Faubus was the principal witness on 2 gtryct 
behalf. He said that anti-integration feeling had risen 9 goyr’ 
the preceding three weeks, “triggered” by the August “} Th; 
speech of Georgia’s Governor Marvin Griffin to the Cap} and ¢ 
tal Citizens Council. (In the course of his speech, acco!) and J 
ing to the Southern School News for September 195i hearir 
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ou. —) Governor Griffin stated that he would use the highway 
patrol if necessary to resist integration in Georgia and, 
if that didn’t work, would enlist “every white man in 
tegratt) Georgia.”) “People are coming to me,” Faubus testified, 


is have) “and saying, if Georgia doesn’t have integration, why 
‘al and} does Arkansas have it?” The Governor expressed the 
1 1955 opinion that violence would break out if integration were 
bt that to proceed at Central High. 

her th} Because of this testimony, Chancellor Murray O. Reed 
ced by} issued an injunction ordering the school board not to 
= proceed. The board appealed immediately to the Federal 
ucation’ District Court. Judge Ronald N. Davies of Fargo, North 
public? Dakota (appointed by President Eisenhower in 1955 and 
tendent! temporarily assigned to the Federal court in Little Rock) 
of the! responded. On August 30, he invalidated the Chancery 
ols be} Court injunction and enjoined Mrs. Thomason and “all 
ols net persons, in any manner, directly or indirectly from inter- 

fering with the plan of integration.” 

Negro On the night of September 2 (school was to open the 
| white) next morning), Governor Faubus ordered units of the 
Is, ani) Arkansas National Guard to be stationed at Central High. 
rentat)} He directed Major-General Sherman T. Clinger, Adjutant 
ommo" General of the Guard, “to place off limits to colored stu- 
| High| dents those schools heretofore operated and recently set 
Mam up for white students.” The next morning, National 
ith ™) Guardsmen surrounded Central High. No Negro child 
ps tried to enter. 

Mann) The school officials asked Judge Davies for instruc- 
id ead) tions and were told to proceed “forthwith” to carry out 
legt the integration plan. But on September 4 National 

High! Guardsmen forcibly prevented 9 Negro children from 
ace of entering Central High. On September 7, the school offi- 

cials asked the court to suspend enforcement of its inte- 
| gration order, but Judge Davies refused, telling them that 
| it was their duty to adhere to their own approved plan 
of gradual integration. 

The Federal Government was brought directly into the 
case on September 9, when Judge Davies requested the 
Attorney General of the United States and the United 
States Attorney in Arkansas to appear as amici curiae 
(friends of the court) to give the court “the benefit of 
their views and recommendations.” This is not an unusual 
request for a court to make in cases in which it thinks, as 
| Judge Davies did, that “the public interest in the adminis- 

) tration of justice” is involved in private litigation and 

Ro “ should, therefore, be represented. The United States attor- 
ations) ‘neys were asked to file a petition on behalf of the court 
in'™T against Governor Faubus, Major-General Clinger and 
comp Lieutenant-Colonel Marion E. Johnson, Unit Com- 
schoo} mander of the National Guard, to enjoin them from ob- 
onl) Sttucting or interfering with the carrying out of the 
isen | court’s integration order. 
gust “| This petition was filed on September 10. A summons 
e Capt and copy of the petition were served on Faubus, Clinger 
accom) and Johnson. The case against them was set down for 
hearing on September 20. 
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RTICLE VI of the Constitution declares that the Con- 
A stitution and the laws of the United States “shall be 
the supreme law of the land.” They “control the consti- 
tution and laws of the respective states and cannot be 
controlled by them,” announced Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall in the historic case of McCulloch v. Maryland 
(1819). In 1872, Tarble’s Case gave Mr. Justice Field the 
occasion to elucidate the nature of our Federal system. 
“There are within the territorial limits of each state,” he 
explained, “two governments, restricted in their spheres. 
. . . The two governments in each state stand in their 
respective spheres of action in the same independent rela- 
tion to each other, except in one particular, that they 
would if their authority embraced distinct territories. 
That particular consists in the supremacy of the authority 
of the United States when any conflict arises between the 
two governments.” And in 1920 Mr. Justice Holmes said: 
“I do not think the United States would come to an end 
if we [the Supreme Court] lost our power to declare an 
Act of Congress void. I do think the Union would be im- 
periled if we could not make that declaration as to the 
laws of the several states. For one in my place sees how 
often a local policy prevails with those who are not 
trained to national views.” 

The Supreme Court has never accepted the view 
espoused at different times in our history by different 
states of the Union, in the North as well as the South, 
that a state has authority, superior to that of the Court, to 
decide for itself Constitutional questions affecting its 
citizens, or to suspend, even for a limited time, the opera- 
tion of Federal law within its borders. But it took the 
Civil War to finally resolve the issue. 

Governor Faubus claims not to be challenging the 
supremacy of the Federal Constitution, which he is sworn 
to uphold. In a public statement justifying his action, the 
Governor reiterated that he moved to preserve public 
peace and good order in Little Rock. He argued that it 
was his duty as Arkansas’s chief executive to call out the 
National Guard if he thought it was necessary and that he 
was accountable for this step only to the people of Arkan- 
sas, not to any Federal judge. Every one of these argu- 
ments has been made before and sharply rejected by the 
Federal courts. 

Arkansas statutes make the Governor the commander- 
in-chief of the military forces of Arkansas (including the 
Arkansas National Guard) “except when they shall be 
called into the actual service of the United States.” They 
empower him to call up these forces in case of “insurrec- 
tion, invasion, tumult, riot or breach of the peace, or 
imminent danger thereof, or to preserve the public 
health and security and maintain law and order.” It is 
apparently the Governor’s principal contention that he 
acted in good faith to discharge his duty under Arkansas 
law because he honestly believed, and had reasonable 
ground for believing, that it was necessary to use Na- 
tional Guardsmen to prevent Negro children from enter- 





ing Central High in order to head off a “riot or breach 
of the peace.” Granting all this, however, will not justify 
the Governor’s action in the eyes of the Federal courts, 
which in the past have enjoined similar use of the Na- 
tional Guard by a Governor. 

It has long been established that, if “state officials, 
purporting to act under state authority, invade rights 
secured by the Federal Constitution, they are subject to 
the process of the Federal courts in order that the persons 
injured may have appropriate relief’ (Chief Justice 
Hughes in Sterling v. Constantin [1932]). Upholding the 
rule of law, the Chief Justice added that the “Governor 
of the state is in no different position from that of other 
state officials.” 

In the 1932 case, a Federal court had enjoined the 
carrying out of certain Texas Commission orders limiting 
oil production, even though Governor Ross Sterling had 
declared martial law and instructed the Texas National 
Guard to occupy the oil fields in order to enforce the 
Commission’s orders. When the Commission indicated 
that it would obey the Federal court, Governor Sterling 
issued his own instructions to the commanding general 
of the Guard to enforce limitations inconsistent with the 
Federal court order. In upholding a Federal decree order- 
ing the Governor not to interfere in any way with the 
lawful production of oil, Hughes attacked the argument 
that the Governor was not answerable for his actions in 
the Federal courts. If this position was well taken, the 
Chief Justice said, “the fiat of a state Governor and not 
the Constitution of the United States would be the su- 
preme law of the land.” 

Unlike Governor Faubus, the Texas Governor did not 
claim that he used the Guard to aid the civil authorities, 
and he arrogated to himself the power to legislate. But the 
Chief Justice also said that the proper use of a Governor’s 
power to bring military force to the aid of civil authority 
is “to maintain the Federal court in the exercise of its 
jurisdiction and not to attempt to override it; to aid in 
making its process effective and not to nullify it; to re- 
move, and not to create, obstructions to the exercise by 
the complainants of their rights as judicially declared.” 

Precisely this position was taken by a Federal court 
when Governor Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota, at the 
behest of the Mayor of Minneapolis, called upon the 
National Guard to close the struck plant of the Strutwear 
Knitting Company in order to prevent injury to lives and 
property. When Guardsmen entered the plant, forced the 
people at work to leave and occupied the premises, allow- 
ing admission only to six maintenance men on military 
passes issued by the Guard commander, the Federal court 
did not hesitate to enjoin the Governor, the Mayor and 
the Guard commander from interfering with the com- 
pany’s lawful use of its property (Strutwear Knitting Co. 
v. Olson [1936]). Its opinion answers the major ques- 
tions raised by the Arkansas Governor, as the following 
excerpts will show: 
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“No official entrusted with the enforcement of the law | COW 
can select the laws which he will enforce or the citizens ? the 
that he will protect. He has sworn to enforce all laws and \ they 
to protect all citizens, and there is no escape for him [ - 
‘from the paramount authority of the Federal Constitu- | ' ™ 
Naa W 
“The fact that a large group of individuals may have a cult 
grievance, just or unjust, . . . will not warrant a resort to wide 
violence to remedy that grievance, nor will the hazard, + Sout 
inconvenience and expense involved in suppressing the that 
violence justify the state in refusing to enforce the } Teac 
law... . Negi 
“That surrender to the demands of a public enemy in obje 
time of war or accession to the demands of insurrection- | °"¢ 
ists or rioters, at other times, is one way of restoring > does 
peace and quelling disorder, no one will deny. It has a | of ir 
direct, even though dishonorable, relation to the mainte: | The 
nance of order, but no relation at all to the preservation | proc: 
of law. It results in the restoration of peace and order at | Ies 
the sacrifice of law... . —— 
“It is certain that, while the state government is func- > lence 
tioning, it cannot suppress disorders the object of which In 
is to deprive citizens of their lawful rights, by using quicl 
its forces to assist in carrying out the unlawful purposes betw 
of those who create the disorders, or by suppressing rights ‘tate 
which it is the duty of the state to defend. The use of W. 1} 
troops or police for such purposes would breed violence. call 
It would constitute an assurance to those who resort to | ‘M0 
violence to attain their ends that, if they gathered in suf- willi 
ficient numbers to constitute a menace to life, the forces | The 
of law would not only not oppose them, but would actually | religi 
assist them in accomplishing their objective. There could | “UPP' 
be but one final result, namely, a complete breakdown of } plain 
government and a resort to force both by the law-abiding | of m 
and the lawless. nde 
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“A rule which would permit an official, whose duty it 
was to enforce the law, to disregard the very law which 
it was his duty to enforce, in order to pacify a mob or 
suppress an insurrection, would deprive all citizens of 
» any security in the enjoyment of their lives, liberty or 
property. . . . Carried to its logical conclusion, the rule 
| would result in the civil authorities suppressing lawless- 
t 





ness by compelling the surrender of the intended victims 
of lawlessness. The banks could be closed and emptied of 
their cash to prevent bank robberies; the post office locked 
to prevent the mails being robbed; the citizens kept off 
the streets to prevent holdups; and a person accused of 
murder could be properly surrendered to the mob which 
threatened to attack the jail in which he was confined.” 


N THE first fortnight of the crisis, the Federal Govern- 
i ment did its utmost to avoid precipitating a show- 
down. As early as September 4, when National Guards- 
men barred the doors of Central High to Negro students, 
4 Governor Faubus might have been proceeded against for 
contempt of court because he disobeyed and resisted the 
court’s injunction of August 30. When the law officers of 
‘zens * the United States were finally called in on September 9, 
eal | they could have been asked to prepare a temporary re- 
him { straining order commanding the Governor forthwith not 

tity: | to interfere with the integration order. 
Whether this go-slow approach was justified is a diffi- 
ve a cult question to answer. In attempting to effect such a 
rt to Widespread social change as racial integration in the 
ard, » South, the Federal courts are wise to proceed in a way 
+ the | that will minimize the possibility of violent community 
the } Teaction. After all, the basic national objective is to have 
| Negro and white children go to school together—an 
y in | objective which cannot be achieved without the acquies- 
tion- | cence, if not cooperation, of the white community. This 
ring > does not mean that a halt should be called to the march 
as a | of integration whenever violent resistance is threatened. 
inte. | The Supreme Court intended public-school integration to 
tion | Proceed in the face of Southern resistance. But the crucial 
er at | question in each case is whether appeasement or firmness 
| is most likely to assure integration without provoking vio- 

func: } lence. 

hich In Little Rock, the situation may well have called for a 
sing | Ticker show of firmness. It involved a clash not only 
yoses between Federal and state authority, but also between 
ights | state and local authority. Little Rock Mayor Woodrow 
e of | W- Mann has maintained that it was not necessary to 
anh call out the National Guard because violence was never 
rt to | Setiously threatened and his police force was able and 
suf- | Willing to effect peaceful integration at Central High. 
yrces | the New York Times has also reported that most civil, 
ually | "ligious, educational and business leaders in Little Rock 
ould | Support the integration plan which was patiently ex- 
n of } Plained to them by Superintendent Blossom in hundreds 
ding of meetings extending over a two-and-a-half-year period. 
Under these circumstances, quick, energetic action may 
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have been necessary to vindicate moderate local senti- 
ment as well as Federal authority and to discourage 
extremists elsewhere. It is significant that in Clinton; 
Tennessee, where a firm stand was taken last year, 8 
Negro students began classes at Clinton High this year 
without, the Times reported, “so much as a discernible 
hard look from white students.” ; 

The Government will face the same question of strategy 
if Judge Davies issues a temporary injunction after the 
September 20 hearing and the Governor appeals. Whether 
the injunction should be suspended pending the appeal 
is for the court to decide, but it is likely to be guided by 
the recommendation of the United States attorneys. If 
they do not oppose a request for suspension, it will prob- 
ably be granted. If this happens, Federal authority will 
ultimately be vindicated but Negro children will not 
attend Central High this year. Southern recalcitrants will 
have forged a powerful weapon of delay. And delay is 
their only immediate objective. 

If an injunction is issued against Governor Faubus 
and not stayed pending appeal, the issue of Federal or 
state supremacy will be sharply posed. To flout the court 
order would subject the Governor to heavy penalties. He 
could be proceeded against for contempt, both criminal 
and civil. He could be indicted for the crime of wilfully 
depriving the Negro children of their Constitutional rights 
and, if found guilty by a jury, subjected to a fine of 
$1,000 or imprisonment for one year or both. He could 
be sued for damages by the Negro children. Gravest of 
all, if he attempted to use any armed force to obstruct the 
carrying out of the court’s order, he might be guilty of 
treason against the United States by “levying war against 
them” within the meaning of Article III, Section III of 
the Constitution. ; 

Behind the court’s order would stand the armed might 
of the United States. The recently enacted Civil Rights 
Act did not deprive the President of the power to call the 
Arkansas National Guard into the Federal service or use 
other armed forces of the United States to uphold the 
authority of the Federal courts. 

And no President of the United States, to my knowl- 
edge, has ever refused to enforce an order of a Federal 
court—not even the much-maligned Andrew Jackson. It 
is doubtful whether Jackson ever said, “Well, John 
Marshall has made his decision, now let him enforce it.” 
When South Carolina passed its Nullification Ordinance 
in 1832, Jackson sprang to the defense of the Union and 
is reported to have stated that he would enforce any 
decision the Supreme Court rendered in the case which is 
said to have provoked the famous words above. 

Surely, Governor Faubus will heed the wise words of 
Mr. Justice Holmes, who, in another case involving the 
enforcement of a Supreme Court judgment against a state, 
said, “It is to be hoped that enough has been decided for 
patriotism, the fraternity of the Union and mutual consid- 
eration to bring [the controversy] to an end.” 
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FTER MY TOUR of eight or ten 
national parks, I happened to 


be invited down to one of the most 
populous and popular of our New 
Jersey shore resorts. I had, of 
course, a wonderful time. For recrea- 
tion and entertainment, the Atlantic 
ocean is still tops. There is a special 
sort of abandon about folks vacation- 
ing by the sea that adds to their at- 
tractiveness. But there was something 
about this ocean resort that was so 
different from what I had experienced 
in the national parks that I caught 
myself halting every now and then 
and asking myself whether, after all, 
we were doing justice to the ocean. 

Each of the parks has at the heart 
of it a national treasure. Some unique 
beauty has been turned over to its 
administrators for preservation, de- 
velopment and use. The area is treat- 
ed in such a way as to increase the 
popular interest by spreading knowl- 
edge. Each of these recreation cen- 
ters is equipped with a staff of scien- 
tists suited to the task of luring the 
public into a deeper knowledge of the 
particular attraction over which they 
serve as guardians. As the traveler 
journeys from park to park, he devel- 
ops a high ideal of the United States. 

Now the Atlantic ocean is at least 
as important and exciting as the 
Grand Canyon or the geysers of the 
Yellowstone. The sea remains the 
greatest unconquered and relatively 
unexplored wilderness of the world. 
Its depths we are just beginning to 
measure and its mysteries we are 
only starting to explore. There may 
still be great surprises in store for 
us below those surfaces which we 
traverse with so little excitement or 
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Doing Justice 
To the Seashore 


curiosity. But the United States Gov- 
ernment, which is doing a good deal 
to excite the interest of its citizens in 
geology, anthropology, botany and 
forestry, has never, apparently, had 
the idea of doing something for the 
popular interest in oceanography. 
We who live near the Atlantic are 
fortunate to a degree which few of 
us appreciate. As a source of recrea- 
tion and entertainment our eastern 
sea is vastly superior, for example, 
to its opposite number, the Pacific. 
Its intricate array of bays and in- 
lets, its endless succession of inland 
waterways furnish boundless oppor- 
tunities for boating of every sort. Its 
countless beaches are the sandbox of 
the nation. It would be impossible 
for any statistician to make a near- 
estimate of the millions of persons 
who enjoy life by the Atlantic waters 
every summer. A rough calculation 
which I made in consultation with a 
public-relations man at the Jersey 
shore resort where I made these ob- 
servations led me to think that this 
one vacation spot—by no means one 
of the large ones—accommodates 
nearly two million guests each season. 
These multitudes of people must 
get something good or they would not 
return year after year. When I asked 
visitors to the national parks what 
they were taking in and taking away, 
they almost always had definite an- 
swers. They were conscious of the 
beauty and the information which 
they were absorbing. But when I 
asked the visitors to the boardwalks 
and the beaches what they were get- 
ting from their experience, they 
seemed astonished. Various ones 
among them would say: “Why, I am 


getting away from home.” Or: “This 
air is entirely different from what | 
have to breathe in Philadelphia.” 


More than one answered: “This salt }. 
water wakes me up.” ‘e 





This was all right. But when I went [ 
on to ask about the ocean itself, the 
folks I had stopped were obviously | 
nonplussed. “The ocean!” they would 
say. “What about the ocean? It’s 
just a lot of water.” I asked several 
persons: “Have you any idea how 
deep the water is a mile or two out 
from shore? Have you any notion 
what sort of fish or plants there are 
down toward the bottom of it?” They 
would gasp and stammer: “Does any- 
one know what there is way down | 
there?” When I recalled the enter- 
taining talks which I had heard about 
geology at Grand Canyon and about 
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sociology at Mesa Verde, I began to F the 
imagine what thrilling explanations 7 its | 


the right sort of expert might have | 

given on the rim of the Atlantic. 
The only answers to my questions 

came from the town librarians, who 


the 

serie 
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send out about a thousand volumes a | 


unde 


week during the summer season. Most |, thin 
of them, of course, are light fiction. | pe j, 


But they have an adequate set of | 
books about the sea, including, for 
example, the popular works by Ra- 
chel Carson and William Beebe. 
When I asked whether there is any 
call for these books, I was told: 


“Yes, the children—God bless them! : 
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—find funny shells on the beach and 
bring them in to us and inquire how 
such things can come to be made. 
And then we give them the books.” 

But that is the beginning and the 
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end of the attempt to encourage intel- 
ligence at the water’s edge. For the 

rest, the great crowd gazes out over | 
the lovely sea in a dumb and thought- | 


of il 
mass 
ca it 
seem 


less daze. Someone should do some: |, the ¢; 
thing about it. We cannot expect the |, ment 


National Park Service to establish a 
string of national parks up and down | 
the two ocean coasts. The state of | 
New Jersey, the government of which | 
has a reputation for intelligence and } 
energy, might start the ball rolling } 
by setting up a state park at Atlantic 
City, Ocean City or Asbury Park. 
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] HE MOST impressive new build- 

7. in Dacca, the capital of East 
Pakistan, are the Shahbagh Hotel, a 
handsome four-story structure with 
flaring wings and private balconies; 
’ the East Pakistan radio station, with 
its long walls of gleaming glass; and 
the impressive new flats, built in a 
series of compounds, for Government 
employes. 

A strange set of priorities for an 
underdeveloped country. One would 
, think that the Government would 
be interested first in helping the dis- 
possessed. Yet, there is, I suppose, an 
inevitable logic to this sequence: 
Without a new modern hotel, where 
would all the UN commissions, 
World Bank representatives and Ger- 
man businessmen (the order is taken 





| from the hotel register) stay when 


they come to Dacca? They could not 
be put in in the mud flats along the 
river, where the large majority of the 
population live. The elaborate radio 
station has an equal logic: In a land 
of illiteracy, social control of the 
masses is won through radio. In Dac- 
ca it is omnipresent; every compound 
seems to have one, and it blares all 
the time. And, as for flats for Govern- 
} ment workers, in Europe the state 
builds huge council houses for work- 
ers because the middle classes can 
take care of themselves; here the 
middle classes can’t—or, rather, in 
) this way they do. 

) In nearby Demera, an impressive 
new jute industry is rising. I saw one 
plant, not the largest, which employed 
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By Daniel Bell 


1,500 workers on each of two shifts. 
A cotton mill nearby, nearing com- 
pletion, will employ another 2,000 
when it starts. The plants are well 
laid out, airy and conspicuously 
clean. Much of the twisting and shap- 
ing of the raw jute into rough rolls 
for twine, twill, rope and burlap is 
done by machine. But there are still 
500 looms where the weaving and 


STRANGE LOGIC 
OF EAST PAKISTAN 


colonial revolution, every proletarian 
leader began his career in the chok- 
ing hole of a jute mill at the age of 9. 
There still may be child labor in the 
mills, but very little jute dust. 

If rational capitalism is to prevail, 
however, some change may have to 
take place in religious practice. Most 
of the workers are Mohammedans, 
and whether religious or not they 





This is the second of five articles based on a notebook 
which Daniel Bell (cut at left) kept while touring Asia 
last spring. Mr. Bell was on a year’s leave from Fortune 
magazine (where he is associate editor and labor 
specialist) organizing international academic seminars 
for the Congress for Cultural Freedom. A former editor 
of THe New Leaner, Mr. Bell is author of Work and 
Its Discontents, editor of The New American Right, a 
contributor to Princeton’s history of American Social- 
ism, and a lecturer in sociology at Columbia University. 
He has written for Commentary, Encounter, Preuves 
and scholarly journals in the United States and Europe. 





shuttling is done by hand. “We’ve 
tried some automatic looms,” said 
the works manager, a Scotsman 
named Johnston, “but the men aren’t 
skilled enough, and the machines 
break down.” 

By accepted custom, if not union 
rules, the men receive one month’s 
vacation and take another without 
pay, to spend time with their families 
in the interior. The factories tolerate 
this practice since, with their invest- 
ment in the training of the labor, 
more would be lost in a high turn- 
over if the men quit. Certainly the 
new lay-outs mean the end of one 
revolutionary legend. In the iore of 


learn to become devout since those 
wanting to pray are allowed five work 
breaks a day. The Catholic Church 
once insisted that on each saint’s day 
work was taboo; but with the multi- 
plication of saints production suf- 
fered, until the Church sagely es- 
tablished a single All Saints’ Day. 
Whether the Moslem mullahs will be 
equally progressive remains to be 
seen. 

The Pakistani jute plants. though 
privately owned, are built with Gov- 
ernment money and are amortized in 
three years, or a whopping 3314-per- 
cent exemption from taxes each year. 
Although production goes smoothly, 





the chief problems are markets and 
transport. The main market is West 
Pakistan, a thousand miles away 
across the large land mass of India. 
The jute has to be floated down on 
barges to the coast, and await the 
irregular coastal and tramp steamers 
which come to pick them up. Until 
they come, the barges are tied up, 
and costs mount. A common market 
would make sense; why not sell to 
India? But India has its own jute 
industry in Calcutta, an hour’s flight 
away. In fact, the jute mills in Dacca 
were built largely by Moslem indus- 
trialists who fled or were forced to 
liquidate their holdings in Hindu 
Bengal and have built these mills, 
with Government support, in retalia- 
tion. Being newer and more efficient, 
they are in a position to drive the 
Indian jute industry to the wall. (In 
the week I was in Calcutta, three jute 
mills announced their closing.) Thus 
is economic logic shaped by commu- 
nal politics. 

East Pakistan and Bengal, the 
nearby state of India, form a natural 
economic region. They even speak a 
common language, Bengali. (West 
Pakistan speaks Urdu, so the two 
wings of Pakistan communicate in 
English.) But the communal issue 
fanned by Kashmir prevents any co- 
operation. The result is that again 
there may be famine this fall in East 
Pakistan. Heavy summer rains threat- 
en the rice crop, but no flood control 
is possible since the division of the 
headwaters and the building of dams 
depends upon cooperation with India. 
There was a proposal once that the 
UN, as a non-political agency, take 
over flood control in the area. But 
neither country is interested in sur- 
rendering the slightest bit of sover- 
eignty, even to avoid famine. 


Di has few amenities, cul- 
turally speaking, but it is 
“abroad.” And this itself seems to 
provide a fascination for a whole 
host of new-type plenipotentiaries 
that one finds in these provincial 
cities. I attended a number of small 
parties wherein the native and for- 
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eign élite of the town mingled, as if 
in a Chekhov play. There was the 
vice-chancellor of the University, a 
man from the Pakistan Foreign Of- 
fice, the head of the British Council, 
an agricultural geographer from the 
University of Birmingham, the repre- 
sentative of the Asia Foundation, an 
economist from California, etc. There, 
too, I met Horace. Horace was a re- 
cent graduate of a small Ohio college 
where he had majored in drama and 
poetry. He had taught there for a 
year and was in Dacca, working for 
the USIA to bring American culture 
to the Pakistanis. At the moment, he 
was trying to organize a presentation 
of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town and 
arguing with one of the U.S. vice- 
consuls on the necessity of his taking 
a part. He had a collection of Ameri- 
can and European folk songs which 
he played loudly, and, on finding out 
that I was a sociologist, he wanted to 
talk of David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd. 

Pakistan seems full of Americans, 
most of them engaged busily in eco- 
nomic planning. Dean Mason of Har- 
vard has a group there with Dave 
Bell, a former Truman assistant, as 
the resident chief. J. A. “Cap” Krug, 
the former Secretary of the Interior, 
was due with a group of engineers, on 
an ICA contract, to draw up plans for 
flood control. In Karachi, the Ford 
Foundation had purchased a set of 
buildings, equipped them with ser- 
vants and cars, and made the apart- 
ments available for visiting technical 
personnel. 

At the airport in Dacca, I met two 
pleasant, thin-lipped, middle-aged 
women who were members of the 
Home Economics Department of 
Oklahoma A & M. They had been in 
Pakistan for six months, under con- 
tract with the Ford Foundation. Their 
purpose: to set up a home economics 
course in three projected women’s 
colleges in Pakistan. At an adjacent 
table, two young Moslem mothers, 
with children, were wearing heavy 
burkas, the cloths which mask their 
faces from the inquisitive males, in 


the 104° heat. 


NE WONDERS whether Pakistan, 
despite the enormous American 

military and economic aid, can last, 
While I was in Dacca, 30 Republican 
deputies in Parliament suddenly de. | 
serted their party and crossed over to 
the Moslem League, thus threatening 
to topple the Government. It was the 
reverse maneuver, in fact, of one ¢ 
some time before, when a group of 
Moslem Leaguers had crossed ve 
to the Republicans and toppled the 
Government. This time, the President 
stepped in and suspended Parlia- 
ment, declaring that democracy could \ 
not stand such political instability. | 
(Earlier, a storm broke in Parlia- 
ment when a party leader accused the 
opposition of failing to say “Pakistan | 
Zindabad” at the conclusion of his | 
speech. ) 

On paper, there is considerable 
planning, much of it beautifully done, | 
by U.S. experts—who would not be 
allowed to plan an economy at home. 
No one, however, questions the need | 
for planning. In a poor country, | 
where waste can mean disaster, some 
priorities—cement for roads and ’ 
dams, hydroelectric plants for power, } 
etc.—are needed. But two things work 
against any implementation: First, 
there are no technical personnel 
among the Pakistanis who can carry | 
through by themselves. (In one of } 
the provinces, the Minister of Trans- 
port was asked by a university econ- 
omist how many barges, trucks, etc. 
were available in the state; he looked 
perplexed and replied that he didn’t 
know; his job was to provide cars 
for the other ministers.) And politics 
in Pakistan consists of full-time agi- 
tation on the part of the “outs” to get 
in. There are no real ideological | 
issues, so the opposition simply goes 
hunting for any issue at hand. 

When one considers, finally, that 
the two wings of the country speak 
totally unrelated languages, are sepa- 
rated by a thousand miles, and are 
united only by the spurious facade of 
a common religion and the tough will 
of a President backed up by 50,000 
guns, the future is bleak indeed. 

(Next week: Bangkok, Thailand) 
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Habib Bourguiba is a fighter—and conciliator 


‘Tunisia s 


‘Unique President 


could , By Fr ancois Bondy Editor, “Preuves” 
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HERE WERE about a hundred of 
us that Sunday at 6 A.M., at the 


kistan | Tunis city airport of E] Aouina, to 
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wave goodbye to the President of the 
Habib 
Bourguiba, who was leaving on a 
special Swissair plane for a vacation 
on the Vierwaldstadter See in Switz- 
erland. Bourguiba’s wife, a French- 
woman who is highly regarded in 
both Tunisian and French circles in 
Tunis, remained with him until the 
take-off, then returned to her resi- 


ower, ) dence on Belvedere Hill. 
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Among the ministers who escorted 
the President, Bechir Ben Yamid was 
absent. I was not surprised, for the 
rumor of his dismissal had started 
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day, when I visited him at his minis- 
try, it had struck me that, for all his 
esteem for Bourguiba, he had spoken 
critically of the overly personal re- 
gime in Tunisia and particularly the 
lack of a broad economic concept. 

It is true that, in good things and 


_ bad alike (right now, the good pre- 


dominates by far), Bourguiba’s per- 
sonality is virtually identical with 
the Tunisian state. During my stay 
in the country, I was constantly aware 
of his omnipresence. I had hardly 
been on Tunisian soil five minutes 
when the car in which I was riding 
was halted by motorcyclists so that 
the President could drive by on the 
way to his residence in Carthage. The 
next day, Bourguiba started one of 
his great tours through the country, 


_ accompanied by most of his ministers 
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and a whole retinue of newspaper- 
men, 

One of these ministers, who like 
most of the others was 20 years 
younger than Bourguiba, told me 
later that after four days he had been 
unable to maintain the pace of the 
Presidential journey. Bourguiba had 
gone on and on with the tour, deliv- 
ered speech after speech, shown him- 
self to thousands of Tunisians, spoken 
to hundreds, and finally taken a mo- 
torboat to the little island of La 
Galite to take a rest. The next morn- 
ing before dawn, however, he had 
suddenly returned to Tunis, where he 
worked straight through the day and 
held a big reception in the evening. 
It was on the following day that, re- 
laxed and cheerful, he appeared at 
the airport. 

Although I did not accompany 
Bourguiba on his tour—I preferred 
the palm-studded beach of the island 
of Djerba to the dusty towns, with 
temperatures of 120° in the shade, 
through which he was traveling—I 
did not lose the feeling of his pres- 
ence, for his voice sounded over 
every radio. All the ministers whom 
I visited in Tunis gave me a set of 
four pamphlets containing speeches 
by Bourguiba and a large illustrated 
album in which I counted 25 pictures 
of the President. Not only in Tunis, 
but in every other town I visited, the 
largest street was called Avenue 
Bourguiba. When the President him- 
self arranges to have his statue erect- 
ed in Tunis, that goes far beyond the 


other spontaneous popular tributes, 
and it is a curiously Oriental trait in 
this thoroughly Westernized states- 
man that he should also have his 
mausoleum built in his native city 
of Monastir. 

Nevertheless, although signs of a 
“cult of personality” cannot be de- 
nied, it would be wrong to draw dras- 
tic conclusions. Bourguiba’s unique 
position is the natural result of a 
decades-long battle, in which, as agi- 
tator, fighter, diplomat and states- 
man, amid the suffering of imprison- 
ment and the temptations of various 
offers by his enemies, he held fast to 
his own line and remained true to the 
cause of Tunisian nationalism. And 
it is no exaggeration to say that Bour- 
guiba conducted the nationalist strug- 
gle in a wise and moderate fashion 
which transformed him into a states- 
man of international rank. The Tu- 
nisians, who like to think of their 
country as a meeting ground of vari- 
ous cultures and a conciliator among 
the nations, know how closely the 
prestige of their young state is bound 
up with Bourguiba’s unique role. 

Properly speaking, Bourguiba’s 
role is a dual one: that of reformer 
and conciliator. As a reformer, he is 
the leader who, without a religious 
war but rapidly, smoothly and stead- 
ily, is transforming his country into 
a Western democratic state and in 
less than two years has already 
achieved decisive results in this di- 
rection. As a conciliator, he is the 
man who conducted the long struggle 
against the French protectorate with- 
out blind xenophobia or anti-Western 
rancor and without accepting any of 
the Fascist or Communist offers that 
were made to him. Since Gandhi, 
Bourguiba is perhaps the only leader 
of a genuine, broad popular move- 
ment outside the European-American 
world, and above all the only leader 
of such a movement in the Moslem 
world, who consistently stresses the 
advantages and benefits of demo- 
cratic Western civilization. 

When Bourguiba now places his 
moral authority and political experi- 
ence at the disposal of the French and 
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the Algerian nationalists, and warns 
both sides against taking extreme po- 
sitions from which they cannot re- 
treat, he is doing so as a fighter who 
has shown that compromise does not 
necessarily mean capitulation but is 
often the prelude to victory. And he 
is fond of recalling that he called 
upon the Tunisian fellaghas (anti- 
French guerrillas) to give up their 
arms while Tunisia was not yet in- 
dependent and he was still interned 
by the French. 

Bourguiba may well strike the 
French as an uncomfortable friend 
who constantly criticizes them, who 
has won much from them and con- 
tinues to ask much. However, when 
he was imprisoned in the fortress at 
Marseilles during the war in the worst 
possible conditions, he refused to 
appeal to the German military au- 
thorities to intervene. When the Ital- 
ians finally brought him to Rome 
and treated him as an honored guest, 
he made none of the political conces- 
sions they had hoped for, and, at a 
time when so many Frenchmen de- 
spaired of victory, he wrote from a 
French jail to his political friends in 
Tunis that the victory of the democ- 
racies was inevitable and they should 
give France their unconditional sup- 
port, without bringing up the ques- 
tion of independence for the time 
being. 

Bourguiba believes less in ideology 
than in human contacts, and the hu- 
man warmth which he radiates, the 
charm which few can resist, have 
often helped him more than plans and 
systems. Underneath his geniality, 
however, there is a great deal of 
toughness and even real hardness. As 
long as possible, he sought to effect 
a reconciliation with his old col- 
league Sallah Ben Youssef, who was 
once General Secretary of the Neo- 
Destour party. When Ben Youssef 
returned from Cairo in 1955 to carry 
on a battle against the French- 
Tunisian conventions, Bourguiba per- 
sonally met him at the airport and 
brought him to his villa. When he 
found, however, that his charm and 
conciliatory approach did not help, 
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SALLAH BEN YOUSSEF (WAVING) 


he told his friends, who feared a 
struggle for power between Bour- 
guiba and Ben Youssef which would 
produce a grave crisis for Tunisia: 
“In three weeks, I'll be rid of him.” 
Thereupon, Bourguiba launched a se- 
ries of speeches to justify his policy, 
and the next party congress support- 
ed him to the limit. Ben Youssef, re- 
pudiated and removed from his posts, 
left the country and is now basing his 
hopes on intrigue and a_ possible 
putsch. To be sure, “Ben Youssefism” 
still has some appeal among the Tu- 
nisian aristocracy, and the danger 
might reappear in the event of an eco- 
nomic or political crisis. 

If the democrat Bourguiba today 
enjoys a power in his country which 
many dictators might envy, his pres- 
ent power is far less responsible for 
his prestige than are the years when 
he was apparently helpless, when he 
was dragged from prison to prison 
in North Africa and France, lived un- 
der French Resident Generals both 
lenient and harsh, and alternated be- 
tween negotiation and exile. His most 
difficult time was during his last 
exile, on the very same island of La 
Galite where he rested while I was 
in Tunisia. In a cabin on the huge 
rock which dominates the island, this 
gregarious, loquacious man_ lived 
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BOURGUIBA, 


from May 1952 to March 1954 com: } 


pletely alone, without electric light, | 
without wood to heat his lodging dur- 
ing the grim winter. He had had 
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tuberculosis in his youth. When he J not | 
now found himself plagued by bron: | the ¢ 
chitis and pneumonia, he feared for } I: 


his life for the first time and sent 


instructions to his associates which | 


could be taken as a political testa 
ment. 

The stages by which Tunisia at last 
moved toward freedom meant for 
Bourguiba progressively milder pris- 
ons: first, the island of La Groix near 
Lorient, finally the castle of La Ferté 
in Burgundy, from which French 
Premier Edgar Faure had him re- 
leased to finish the work which Pierre 
Mendés-France had begun: the aboli- 
tion of the Tunisian protectorate. In 
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1952, Resident General Hautecloque | ental 


had said: “The Tunisians are a for- 
getful people; they scarcely remem: 
ber the name Bourguiba any more.” 
He was given his answer by the sea of 
humanity which greeted the national- 
ist leader upon his return to Tunis 
on June 1, 1955. 

What kind of man is Bourguiba? 
His life reminds one of the great 
democratic nationalists of the 19th 
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century or of the fighters for Indian 
freedom, except that in Tunis a mod- 
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em labor movement has played a spe- 
cial role. The decision of the Tunisian 
unions against the Communist WFTU 
and for the anti-Communist ICFTU 
has helped form the basis for contem- 
porary Tunisian national policy. 
The picture which appears most fre- 
quently next to Bourguiba’s is that 
of the union leader Farhat Hached, 
who was murdered by French extrem- 
ists several years ago. 

Bourguiba has triumphed, but he 

isa big man at the head of a small 
country, of whose 3.5 million inhabit- 
ants half a million are officially listed 
as unemployed. Half the population 
is under 20 years of age, and, with- 
out economic and social progress, 
even Bourguiba’s prestige will not 
hold this youth in check for long. 
Bourguiba is a great popular leader 
and international statesman, but eco- 
! nomic and social policy is not among 
his major interests. The question sug- 
gests itself whether a little more op- 
position and frank criticism might 
not be good for Bourguiba and for 
‘the country as a whole. 
} I received an answer to this ques- 
jtion from one of the most ardent 
Tunisian revolutionaries, the union 
leader Ben Sallah, successor of Far- 
hat Hached, who had been considered 
a potential leader of the Opposition. 
To the surprise of many people, Ben 
Sallah accepted the post of Minister 
of Health. When I asked him whether 
he felt himself reduced in stature by 
this new role, he replied: 

“We front-line fighters of the Neo- 
Destour have all grown up amid 
Western ideas and aspirations. But 
Tunisia is an underdeveloped Ori- 
ental country. Not all Western seeds 
can sprout here. Even the labor un- 
ions cannot play the same role here 
as in the West. Tunisia’s real prob- 
lem is to avoid the vicious circle of 
coups d’état and adventures in which 
the other Arab countries are caught. 
To achieve this goal, we must deny 
ourselves a great deal, stick together 
and work constructively. Our new 
Slate is, after all, still weak, and we 
must support it. Everything else is a 
uxury,” 
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Although since my visit Ben Sallah 
and Bourguiba have clashed, this 
statement helps us correct the picture 
of Bourguiba’s omnipotence. It is a 
temporary omnipotence in a state 
which is weak not only in relation 
to the rest of the world but also in 
an internal administrative sense. In- 
sofar as Bourguiba’s prestige 
strengthens this state within and 
without—for all the danger that so 


much power in one man’s hands 
inevitably entails—it is at present an 
essential for Tunisian progress and 
also for a solution of the great North 
African question of Algeria. For on 
the latter depends in great measure 
the future of French-Tunisian rela- 
tions. Of all the worries which weigh 
upon the mind of President Bour- 
guiba, the Algerian conflict is incom- 
parably the greatest. 
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JERUSALEM 

NE THING stands out as Israel 

busily prepares to welcome its 

10th anniversary next spring: After 

a breathing spell of several years, the 

people have recaptured much of the 

intoxication and feverishness that 

marked the months immediately fol- 

lowing Israel’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Then, as now, the Israelis faced 
the morrow of a victorious war, which 
revealed their military superiority 
over a numerically stronger enemy. 
And after Sinai, just as after 1948, 
the country is concentrating on con- 
solidating the fruits of victory. On 
the international scene, it is attempt- 
ing to forge new links of friendship 
with France, the United States (in 
the light of U.S. moral commitments 
to Israel following the Suez war and 
the Eisenhower Doctrine), and the 
new nations of Asia and Africa. At 
home, the renewal of mass immigra- 
tion has resulted in a redoubling of 
efforts to swiftly execute large-scale 
settlement plans. 

In line with the latter, Finance 
Minister Levi Eshkol visited Paris 
and Washington this summer. In 
France, he secured a $45-million 
credit grant which will be used 
mostly for improving and expanding 
transportation facilities. In the U.S., 
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he concluded successful negotiations 
in several fields connected with hous- 
ing programs. Even more important, 
he got the U.S. to reconsider Israel’s 
request for a $75-million Export- 
Import Bank loan. 

The loan is being sought to finance 
a four-year agricultural development 
project that will bring large areas 
of barren land under cultivation by 
means of a nationwide irrigation net- 
work. Israel is not financially capable 
of carrying out the project alone, and 
it is the only remaining way to make 
the land in question productive. Arab 
opposition to the Johnston Plan, or 
any use of the Jordan’s waters that 
would benefit Arabs and Jews alike, 
has made it impossible for Israel to 
quench the thirst of the Negev and 
other dry regions. 

Despite this and other difficulties, 
Israel’s achievements as it nears the 
end of its first decade of statehood 
are impressive. 

When founded, the state consisted 
of a little more than 600,000 Jews 
and some 160,000 non-Jews (Moslem 
and Christian Arabs, Druses, etc.) ; 
by its 10th anniversary, Israel is ex- 
pected to have over 2 million inhabi- 
tants—1.8 million Jews and 210,000 
non-Jews. Close to a million immi- 
grants will have arrived, and births 
will have accounted for an addition 
of approximately 250,000 Jews and 
50,000 non-Jews. Israel’s Arab mi- 
nority has increased 31 per cent since 
statehood, as higher medical stand- 
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ards have steadily reduced Arab in- poy 
fant mortality. Among Jews there has} 
been a marked increase in births.) few 
which is interesting when one remem.’ tha 
bers their traditionally low birth 194 
rate in the Diaspora. 11¢ 
Often countries experiencing such) the 
rapid growth are faced with serious) mit 
economic problems and must resort} mai 
to encouraging emigration. Italy is a} Ne, 
classic example. Yet Israel—which} onl 
except for the Negev is more densely } bee 
populated than most of Italy—has} sor 
brought in two immigrants for each mo: 
original inhabitant without encoun-} par 
tering insuperable employment prob-| Bee 
lems. | 20,( 
At the outset, the pessimists claimed } said 
that, even if immigrants came and} riya 
were absorbed, they would not settle} T 
the stony regions of Galilee in the of | 
north or the Negev desert in the} vall 
south, but would stream into the ) inhe 
large cities like Tel Aviv, Haifa an¢/ tota 
possibly Jerusalem and set themselve: have 
up as petty traders or artisans. Thus, of t 
the state would not be viable eco} the 
nomically because it would lack 4) fact 
large agricultural and _ industri) a r 
working population. Aral 
These predictions were not af sinc 
together unreasonable, considering) ther 
previous tendencies among Diaspora} have 
Jewry. Moreover, it cost five to tet) and 
times more to settle an immigrallp A 
family on land needing develop mus' 
than in a well-established city. Rul) exce 
population, consequently, could bp Aviv 
expected to decline sharply in relation ly p 
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to the total population. But this is the 
picture that emerges today: 

In 1948, more than 60 per cent of 
) the Jewish population lived within 
the municipal boundaries of Tel Aviv- 
| Jaffa, Haifa and Jerusalem (the 
figure rises to 80 per cent if their 
industrial suburbs are taken into ac- 
count). By next spring, according to 
present statistics, these cities will 
contain considerably less than 40 per 
cent of the Jewish population (or 
| less than 60 per cent, counting the 
suburbs). To be sure, the main urban 
areas have grown, but they have not 
kept pace with the country’s total 
growth and their proportion of the 
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On the other hand, the south had 
fewer than 3,000 inhabitants (less 
than 0.5 per cent of the total) in 
1948, while next spring well over 
' 110,000 inhabitants (6 per cent of 
the total) will be living there. (Ad- 
mittedly, so far this has involved 
mainly the less arid northwestern 
Negev; in the barren southern Negev, 
only isolated points like Elath have 
been settled.) The figure includes 
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| mostly of new immigrants. This is 
' particularly true in the Negev capital, 
| Beersheba, which now has nearly 
| 20,000 inhabitants. It can be safely 
said that 10 per cent of the new ar- 
rivals have gone into the Negev. 

The region to the north and east 
of Haifa, Galilee and the northern 
valleys, had fewer than 50,000 Jewish 
inhabitants (some 7 per cent of the 
total) in 1948; by next spring it will 
have about 200,000 (over 11 per cent 
of the total). The achievement is all 
the more impressive in view of the 
fact that this stony area already has 
a resident population of 130,000 
Arabs and Druses. In the ten years 
since Israel’s emergence as a state, 
therefore, the Jewish population will 
have increased four-fold in the north 
and forty-fold in the south. 

Any survey of settlement patterns 
must also include the coastal plain-— 





except, of course, for Haifa and Tel 
) Aviv. Before statehood, it was sparse- 
ly populated and there were large 
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areas without any Jews at all near 
the Samarian foothills, around the 
Lydda-Ramle section and near the 
Judean foothills. Roughly 90,000 
people then occupied the rural regions 
of the coastal plain, while next spring 
at least 450,000 Jews will be living 
there. Unlike Galilee, the Jordan Val- 
ley and the Negev, where many hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants can 
still be absorbed with the help of ir- 
rigation and industrial expansion, it 
is almost completely settled. 

Ten years ago, 16 per cent of the 
Jewish population could be classified 
as rural; by next spring the figure 
will top 24 per cent. Agricultural 
settlements have doubled in number 
from 400 to 800. Moshavim (coop- 
erative settlements), which have 
shown themselves better suited to the 
frequently highly individualistic na- 
ture of the new immigrants than the 
communal kibbutzim, have been par- 
ticularly successful. The number of 
people participating in cooperatives 
has risen from 30,000 in 1948 to 
almost 120,000 today; communal 
settlements have registered a slower 
increase, from 50.000 to almost 
90,000. 

That the bulk of the new immi- 
grants have settled in rural regions 
rather than established urban centers 
is important for Israeli security. They 
provide Israel with a defensive per- 
imeter and, equally important, insure 
a healthy occupational structure for 
the country’s economy. 

How did a free democratic country 
bring about such a population distri- 
bution? The Israeli Government does 
not have the power to tell its citizens, 
new or old, where they may live. No 
agency exists to direct labor or ma- 
nipulate economic conditions in a 
manner that would force the wage or 
salary earner to shift from one place 
to another. True, some economic in- 
centives are offered to those in diffi- 
cult climates or inaccessible locations. 
(The people in Elath and the Sodom 
potash territory enjoy a Negev work 
bonus, and Elath has also been ex- 
empt from income tax.) It is also 
true that inexpensive or free housing 


for immigrants has, as far as possible, 
been constructed in areas needing 
development. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent a new immigrant 
from taking temporary quarters in a 
far more comfortable place like Tel 
Aviv, finding work there and eventu- 
ally acquiring an apartment. 

The answer to how the excellent 
population distribution was accom- 
plished is not simple. First of all, the 
more advanced sections of the popu- 
lation (old settlers and immigrants 
alike, and especially the youth) are 
still filled with the idealism of pio- 
neering. This idealism makes it un- 
fashionable to prefer an easy city life 
to the hardships of developing 
some difficult regions. Indeed, many 
children of wealthy families have 
gone off to live with and guide immi- 
grants in new settlements. 

As for the other immigrants, the 
Government has learned that, instead 
of welcoming them in dreary transit 
camps located near the cities, it is 
best to offer them homes and a 
chance to work in development re- 
gions immediately. Invariably, they 
quickly become attached to their new 
dwellings and localities. 

Paradoxically, though, probably 
the strongest factor in Israel’s favor 
is the belligerent attitude of its Arab 
neighbors. When they announce sev- 
eral times daily that they want to 
wipe it off the map and drive its 
citizens into the sea, and when on 
occasion they turn their words into 
bloody action, then a course which 
under other circumstances might 
seem less attractive to some Israelis 
suddenly becomes a desperate neces- 
sity. A settlement vacuum anywhere 
along Israeli’s winding and elongated 
frontiers would invite aggression and 
dismemberment. Every Israeli knows 
this and it has created an atmosphere 
all its own. It has also enabled the 
Government to accomplish by per- 
suasion what other governments prob- 
ably could not accomplish by force: 
the demographic redistribution of a 
whole nation, irrespective of comfort, 
but in line with geo-political, de- 
fensive and economic needs. 
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Puppet regime, having broken most of the promises 


it made on taking power, survives by terror 


Hungary 


Under 


Kadar 


By Paul Landy 


HE KapDAR Government, in its 

broadcast declaration on assum- 
ing power in Hungary on November 
4, announced as its first objective “to 
secure our national independence and 
our country’s sovereignty.” Kadar 
himself declared the same day that 
the whole question of the stationing 
of Soviet troops in Hungary would be 
made the subject of negotiations with 
the other Warsaw Pact signatories. 
The official organ of the regime, 
Nepszabadsag, was more explicit, de- 
claring on November 18 that “the 
independence of our country demands 
that no foreign troops be stationed 
on Hungarian soil.” 

The hopes encouraged by these 
pronouncements were soon dashed. 
On March 29, 1957, a joint Hun- 
garian-Soviet declaration affirmed 
that the two governments deemed it 
“absolutely necessary that . . . Soviet 
troops should be temporarily sta- 
tioned in Hungary.” Kadar declared 
on April 2 that “Soviet troops will 
remain here as long as their presence 
is needed.” And Geza Kassai, a 
spokesman of the regime, wrote in 
Nepszabadsag (April 14): “The 
events of last October-November 
proved that in certain situations the 
armed help of another socialist state 
is not only right and necessary, but 
that to request such help is a patriotic 
duty, and the granting of the request 
an international duty.” 

Equally conspicuous has been the 
Kadar regime’s failure to carry out 
its November 4 promise of a coalition 





The continuing unpopularity of the 
counter-revolutionary Kadar regime 
in Hungary has been underscored 
by rumors that followers of the im- 
prisoned Imre Nagy would be in- 
cluded in a revamped cabinet, This 
report, condensed from Problems 
of Communism, explains why Kad- 
ar’s stock is as low as last fall. 





government embracing non-Commu- 
nists, much less Kadar’s November 
15 declaration favoring “free, honest 
elections.” On April 26, five months 
after the Revolution, Nepszabadsag 
sought to justify the continuation of 
Communist one-party rule by arguing 
that “the reappearance of other 
parties would have given legal camou- 
flage to anti-socialist forces.” 

Accordingly, the regime maintains 
that even a “multi-party system such 
as in China or Poland” is not permis- 
sible under the “special conditions” 
in Hungary. Far from instituting 
“free elections,” the Government has 
held none at all since the Revolution; 
when the mandate of the existing 
Parliament expired in May, rubber- 
stamp legislation prolonged its tenure 
for two years in disregard of con- 
stitutional provisions. 

Backtracking is evident in other 
areas as well. Compulsory study of 
Russian and of Marxism-Leninism 
has been reinstituted in the schools. 
More important, the workers’ coun- 
cils which sprang up during the Revo- 
lution, and which received official 
recognition in the early days of the 








Kadar regime, have been reduced to 
an empty farce. First, the central and 
regional councils were abolished; 
then, the authority of the individual 
councils was curtailed, reducing them 
to mere advisory bodies. According 
to reliable estimates, some 300 work. 
ers’ council leaders were thrown into 
prison or concentration camps. By 
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June 1957, some Party spokesmen § om 
were airing the ominous view that) was 


even the legality of the councils was 
“controversial” because they had 


come into being as products of the} 


“counter-revolution.” 

While the early political conces- 
sions of the regime remained unful- 
filled, it did, at the outset, grant 
substantial concessions in certain 
economic areas. The regime pro- 
claimed that there would be no 
forcible attempt to reconstitute the 
2,455 collective farms (out of a total 
of 3,954) which had been dissolved 
during the Revolution; and it also 
allowed the Nagy Government's aboli- 
tion of compulsory farm deliveries 
to the state to remain in force. The 
middle classes were benefited by the 
relaxation of restrictions on the estab- 
lishment of private shops and by light 
taxation of the private sector. Indus- 
trial workers were accorded an aver: 
age 10-per-cent wage increase. 

In the economic sphere, too, how- 
ever, there has been a noticeable re- 
tightening of the screws. Under re- 
newed pressure from the regime, the 
number of collective farms climbed 
back from its low point to 2,584 by 
July 1, and the tax burden borne by 
the peasantry has become increasing: 
ly heavy. The only concessions which 
they still enjoy are the continued ban 
on compulsory deliveries and a slight- 


ly more liberal market economy for | 


agricultural produce. 

Meanwhile, the Party-controlled 
press began calling for the re-estab- 
lishment of a “healthy balance” be: 
tween wages and productivity to 
avoid “sacrificing the future.” This 
was the prelude to the Government's 
reintroduction on August 1 of the 


hated old system of shock-work and 


production norms, which meant in 
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effect a flat 10-per-cent cut in indus- 
trial wages. At the same time, workers 
in a number of factories were ordered 
to pay back “unjustified wage in- 
} creases.” The moderate taxes levied 
on private shopowners have likewise 
been replaced by heavy ones. 

Despite the regime’s efforts to re- 
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vive production, the Hungarian econ- 


cesmen § omy is now in a worse state than it 
w that) was on the eve of the Revolution. 


ls was | Accumulated reserve stocks of goods 
» had have tumbled, future export receipts 
a 
of the} have been mortgaged, and immense 
strains have developed on the con- 
-onces: § sumer-goods market and in the trade 
unful- } balance of payments. By the admis- 
grant | sion of Jen6 Incze, Minister of For- 
ertain | eign Trade, Hungary’s large unfav- 
. pro-| orable trade balance can be covered 
xe no! only by the “brotherly help” of the 
te the? Communist-bloc countries. 
a total} In view of the fact that the Kadar 
solved, regime from its inception has ruled 
t also in manifest defiance of the will of the 
aboli-| nation, the question poses itself: 
veries)| What groups did give the regime 
», The! their support and thus become the 
ny the } governing class of post-revolution- 
estab- } ary Hungary? 
y light _ Quite naturally, the regime found 
Indus. supporters among those whose per- 
aver: | sonal security was indissolubly linked 
with the power and affluence of the 
how: } Communist party: primarily mem- 
le re: } bers of the Party, Government and 
er re- | Army bureaucracies. In addition, the 
e, the | bulk of the present rank-and-file 
imbed | Party membership may be regarded 
84 by | a8 active supporters of the regime, 
ne by } though they are motivated more by 
asing- fear than by enthusiasm. by self- 
which | interest rather than Communist con- 
d ban | Viction. 
light: | Since the Revolution, however, 
ry for _ only 345,000 out of the total 900,000 
pre-revolutionary Communist party 
rolled } members are said to have re-enrolled. 
estab-| (According to official statistics, the 
2? be- | intellectual component of the Party 
y to has dropped from 19.4 per cent be- 
This | fore the Revolution to 6.9 per cent at 
nent’s ) Present.) All in all, the ruling class 
f the) in Hungary today may be estimated 
¢ andf at not more than 400,000, or 4 per 
nt inf cent of the national population. 
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As for the top leadership, Janos 
Kadar is a career Party functionary, 
a second-fiddler of long standing who 
never had the stature of a Rakosi or 
a Nagy and who now has lost the 
remnants of whatever limited popu- 
larity he did enjoy. Kadar’s close 
associates enjoy an equal measure of 
popular disdain. These include Gyula 
Kallai, Minister of Education and 
the regime’s “ideological pope”; 
Gyérgy Marosan, renegade Social 
Democrat, who serves as Minister of 
State; the aging First Deputy Premier 
Ferenc Muennich; and “coming men” 
like Bela Biszku and Geza Revesz, 


JANOS KADAR: NO MORE THAN 4% 


who respectively head the Interior 
and Defense Ministries. 

The pro-Stalinist old guard is rep- 
resented by Deputy Premier Antal 
Apro, Party Secretary Karoly Kiss, 
Istvan Friss and others. Their guid- 
ing spirit is Jozsef Revai, an able 
old Communist, former “third man” 
in Rakosi’s command. 

While both Kadar’s supporters and 
the old guard put main emphasis on 
the fight against “revisionists,” an 
embittered behind-the-scenes _strug- 
gle for leadership is going on. As 
Nepszabadsag put it: “It was easier 
to preserve the unity of the Party un- 
der the direct threat of the counter- 
revolution than now, when the ques- 
tion of power is decided. Personal 
tensions, moods, inclinations, views, 





secret political meetings in coffee 
houses and in flats are reported. 
These dangerous signs threaten the 
barely-established unity of the 
Party.” 

The main bone of contention be- 
tween the feuding groups within the 
Party is the critical reappraisal of 
the past. While the old guard tries 
partially to exculpate the Rakosi- 
Geré group, the present leadership is 
rigidly following the December reso- 
lution of the temporary Central Com- 
mittee, which criticized the “anti- 
Leninist, sectarian mistakes” of 
Rakosi-Ger6. In this writer’s view, 
this debate is connected with the 
struggle for personal power and does 
not represent a clash in ideology. 
Characteristic of the Kadar group’s 
outlook was Bela Biszku’s statement 
last May that the old Stalinists had 
not been severe enough in crushing 
enemies, that the greatest mistake of 
the past was the “insufficient applica- 
tion of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” 

All the Party’s resolutions and the 
statements of the June Party confer- 
ence have reflected the basic attitude 
of the Kadar group: In the case of 
Hungary, there is no middle course 
between liberalization (which would 
lead to another October) and a re- 
turn to the old forms of pre-revolu- 
tionary Communism. Therefore, the 
choice must be the latter—but with 
“new” methods and leaders. The old 
pattern can be adapted with slight 
modifications, using as convenient 
scapegoats for all past and recent ills 
the crimes, respectively, of Rakosi 
and of Nagy. 

While in the USSR there is at least 
some effort toward economic decen- 
tralization going on (whatever the 
political impetus and implications of 
the program), in Kadar’s Hungary 
Marxist economists who hinted at the 
necessity for a major overhaul of the 
economy have been labeled “revision- 
ists.” Arguments envisaging a “new 
economic pattern” put forward by 
such men as Tamas Nagy (a transla- 
tor of Marx), Gyorgy Peter (direc- 
tor of the Central Statistical Bureau) 





and Peter Erdos (director of the 
Economic Research Institute) were 
refuted by the assertion that their 
proposals did not take into account 
the role of the Party and undermined 
the central direction of the state. They 
were charged with blindly following 
the Yugoslav example of workers’ au- 
tonomy, “which caused such serious 
contradictions in the Yugoslav econ- 
omy.” 

Concurrently a hard battle has 
been waged in the world of art and 
literature against “bourgeois deca- 
dence, revisionist infection, harmful 
deviations.”” Promises, threats, in- 
timidation and economic pressure 
have been mixed together in this cam- 
paign. So far this effort has been in 
vain: The majority of writers and 
artists are still firmly, and even 
openly, opposed to the regime. 
Among the weapons left to them, per- 
haps the most effective is simply re- 
fusal to produce. The Party-controlled 
literary bi-monthly Elet es irodalom 
has frequently bewailed “the deaf 
silence of our writers,” and demand- 
ed a “thorough purge at the publish- 
ing houses, in the theater and film.” 

The impact of Mao’s recent pro- 
nouncements on cultural “freedom” 
hardly helped the Kadar crackdown 
on the intellectuals. While the press 
published the edited version of Mao 
Tse-tung’s speech, the leaders made 
it clear that they had no intention of 
transplanting Chinese flowers to Hun- 
garian soil. Referring to the speech, 
Kadar stressed that “it is first of all 
applicable to China.” Elet es iroda- 
lom applied Mao’s now-famous phrase 
in another way, in the course of la- 
menting the outlook among Hun- 
gary’s film producers: “The Chinese 
slogan, ‘let a hundred flowers bloom’ 
has been turned inside out in our 
film production; in our films every 
flower is budding but the socialist 
one.” 

Party declarations have demon- 
strated particular bitterness against 
the writers and journalists, whom the 
Communists regard as the “brain- 
trust” of the Revolution. But none of 
the pressures brought to bear have 


succeeded in smashing the boycott of 
silence. The regime dissolved the 
Writers’ and Journalists’ Union and 
created separate, closely-controlled 
Literary and Press Councils in its 
stead. When this failed to have any 
effect, it imprisoned some 30 writers 
and journalists, including such fig- 
ures as the renowned novelist Tibor 
Dery, prize-winning poet Zoltan Zelk, 
and Gyula Hay, internationally known 
playwright. 

The Kadar regime’s resort to naked 
terrorism is, of course, the most out- 
rageous aspect of its eleven-month 
reign. Its power revived, the secret 
police has taken vengeance for last 





NAGY: PEASANTS STILL BENEFIT 


October. The cubicles of the Foutca 
police prison, the barracks of the 
Kistarcsa and Recs camps, have been 
filled with so-called “counter-revolu- 
tionaries” from every layer of the 
population—respected scholars and 
patriotic youngsters, peasant leaders 
and courageous workers. 

The first victims of this new purge 
were higher-ranking Communists who 
had thrown their support to Nagy 
during the Revolution. Two-thirds of 
the arrested intellectuals, for exam- 
ple, were former Party members. A 
typical case of their treatment at the 
Kadar regime’s hands is that of Ga- 
bor Foldes, the former chief direc- 
tor of the National Theater at Gyor. 


A Communist for 16 years, he led a 
group on October 23 under the ban. 
ner, “Long Live the Party!” In April 
the Party’s literary organ repri- \ 
manded him for “blindness” but \ 
hailed the part he had played in hin. { 
dering the summary execution of sev. 
eral AVH officers; yet three months | 
later Féldes was sentenced to death | 
on the charge that he had “organ. 4 
ized” a massacre of AVH members, } 
Former Communists were soon | 
joined in the prisons by the leaders 
of the revived non-Communist Par- | 
ties, and among the population at | 
large a staggering number of arrests « 
and imprisonments have taken place. | 





According to reliable sources, there 
have been at least 40,000 arrests and 
20,000 internments. The regime has | 
announced publicly the imposition | 
of only 105 death sentences, but the } 
real number has been estimated in the 
thousands. All summer long, alleged | 
plots have been “uncovered,” “spies” 
unmasked, arrests made, threats is- 
sued. 

Despite this atmosphere of terror, | 
the most striking fact emerging from 
reports leaking out of Hungary is 
the existence of a strong feeling of 
underground solidarity among the 
Hungarian people. Nepszabadsag has 
complained, for example, that hun- 
dreds of people “spring to the de- | 
fense” of accused prisoners, attempt- 
ing to organize “virtual saving 
actions.” Budapest physicians openly 
collected 300,000 forints to help the 
relatives of political prisoners. 

In some respects, the Kadar regime } 
has succeeded in creating a surface 
impression of recovery; in Budapest 
battered buildings have been re- 
paired, and the crowds trailing 
through the streets are somewhat bet- 
ter dressed and fed than they imag: } 
ined they would be. But the general ) 
mood of a driven and exhausted peo- 
ple, denied the respite they believed 
they had earned in the Revolution, is 
something the regime cannot camou- 
flage. The manifest signs of passive 
resistance constitute as much a costly 
loss of face for Communism in Hun- 
gary as did the Revolution itself. 
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abers, } 
soon ATHENS 
aders / mus eN YEARS after the Truman Doc- 
| par- a began to turn the tide in 
on at) the Greek Civil War, the discontent 
Trests + of the masses of the Greek people is 
place. } as great as ever, furnishing new 
there openings for Soviet infiltration. Com- 
sand | bining official Soviet Government 
m has activity with that of numerous front 
sition } organizations led by the EDA party, 
it the } the Communists are exploiting the 
in the } ynresolved tensions among all classes 
leged of the population and using every 
pies” possible issue, including Cyprus, to 
ts 1% | promote Soviet influence. 
Fundamentally, the current success 
"IOI, | of the Soviets is due to Greece’s fail- 
from } ure to produce, in the eight years 
ry 38) since the Civil War ended, a political- 
1g Of | social movement which would carry 
; the } out positive social and economic re- 
g has | forms long overdue. Substantial U.S. 
hun- | aid and significant rises in agricul- 
> de- | tural and industrial production have 
"mpl: } not brought higher living standards 
ving | or a reduction of chronic underem- 
penly ployment. Instead, they led to the 
> the | tise of a new class of parvenu busi- 
nessmen who place the amassing of 
pime ) private fortunes and the exploitation 
rface } of others above all other values. Gov- 
apest | ernment policies have, to a large ex- 
_7® f tent, aimed to please these aggressive 
iling | bourgeois—and the opposition politi- 
bet: | cal parties also rely on their favor. 
mag: } The result is that partisan politics in 
reral ) Greece now consists of a group of 
peo | maneuvering cliques whose sole aim 
eved is the conquest of power for personal 
n, 18 | gain. In the absence of a significant 
nem democratic labor movement, the field 
ssivé ) —. 
ostly ) Manors KoraKas, an Athens Univer- 
Tun | sity law graduate, is the correspond- 
; ent of the Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung. 
adet } September 30, 1957 








By Manolis Korakas 


of mass discontent is left wide open 
to the Communists. Since memories 
are short, the “anti-Communism” of 
political leaders is overshadowed by 
their failure to improve living stand- 
ards. 

Into this situation Moscow has 
moved with considerable deftness 
since Stalin’s death. Eschewing any 
visible expansion of the illegal Greek 
Communist party (KKE), the Soviets 
have concentrated their own efforts 
in the cultural and commercial fields 
while winning respectability for the 
EDA front party. 

An important milestone was the 
election of February 1956, in which 
the EDA participated in a united 
opposition “People’s Front.” Though 
the conservative government of Con- 
stantine Karamanlis won the election 
and the “People’s Front” thus dis- 
solved, this event wiped out the clear 
dividing line which had previously 
separated the EDA and other Com- 
munist fronts from democratic oppo- 
sition groups. In the year-and-a-half 
since the election, all sorts of joint 
actions have been undertaken by 
Communist and democratic political, 
social and youth organizations. 
Meanwhile, because of the anger of 
the population over Cyprus, the 
events in Hungary last fall made no 
impression whatsoever on the Greek 
people. 

The Soviet Government is aiding 
the efforts of the local Communists 
by facilitating Greek editions of 
works by Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung 
and others (some 15 such books have 
been issued since 1953) ; by inviting 
to Moscow delegations of newspaper- 
men and statesmen (1953), members 
of Parliament (1956) and trade un- 


NEW THREAT IN GREECE 


Continuing mass poverty eases task of Communist propagandists 


ionists (1957) ; by sending to Athens 
the Russian ballet and circus (1956) ; 
and by fostering ties with Greek ex- 
porters and importers. Greek trade 
unionists also toured Czechoslovakia 
and China. 

The travelers to the Soviet Union, 
China and Czechoslovakia have filled 
the pages of the daily press with fa- 
vorable accounts of Communist soci- 
ety—which are not only promoted by 
local Communists but often trans- 
lated into the languages of the Com- 
munist bloc, thus providing hefty fees 
for their authors. Where venality is 
not involved, ignorance of Western 
technique often leads Greek visitors 
to the USSR to be over-impressed 
by Soviet machinery and industrial 
prowess. 

Between the EDA party and the 
Soviet Government stand a host of na- 
tional and international social groups 
which serve Communist purposes, 
among them the Greek Movement 
Against Nuclear Weapons, the Greek- 
Soviet Union, the Friends of New 
China and the Greek Committee for 
International Peace. In addition, the 
Communists are actively courting in- 
nocents through travel clubs and 
through theatrical repertory compa- 
nies which stress nationalist, anti- 
foreign plays and musicals. 

Had the Greek governments of the 
last decade achieved for ordinary 
people what was achieved in, say, 
Austria and Finland, this pro-Soviet 
propaganda might well have fallen on 
deaf ears. But given the permanent 
despair of much of the population, 
and the emotional frustration of the 
Cyprus issue, the manifold influence 
of Soviet Russia is steadily acquiring 
greater dimensions. 
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Socialism Rethought 


The Future of Socialism. 
By C. A. R. Crosland. 
Macmillan. 540 pp. $7.00. 


C. A. R. CrRosLanp, one of the able 
young intellectuals of the British La- 
bor party, an economist and former 
Member of Parliament, has written a 
penetrating and provocative new in- 
terpretation of the aims and ideas of 
democratic socialism. Though the 
book is addressed in the main to the 
concrete problems facing Britain, it 
draws freely on the political and 
social experiences of other countries, 
notably Sweden and the United 
States. 

“Any work which sets out to an- 
swer the question ‘what is socialism 
about?’ must do two things,” says 
Crosland. “It must analyze the de- 
tailed changes since 1939 and re- 
interpret socialism in the light of 
them: and it must outline the prac- 
tical policies to which this reinterpre- 
tation seems to point.” This is pre- 
cisely what Crosland has done in 
painstaking detail. 

The book consists of five parts. 
Part One analyzes the changes that 
have occurred since the prewar so- 
cialist programs were constructed. 
Part Two seeks a meaning for the 
concept of socialism in the light of 
these changes, and defines it in terms 
not of nationalization or state plan- 
ning, but of social welfare and social 
equality. Part Three discusses the 
welfare objective and methods of its 
implementation. Part Four, of which 
the first four chapters constitute the 
essential case for socialism today, 
deals with how social equality should 
now be interpreted, how greater 
equality is to be justified, and how it 
is to be attained. Part Five analyzes 
the economic implications of socialist 
policy in other fields. 


Reviewed by David Shub 
Author, “Lenin: A Biography” ; 
editor, “Socialism, Fascism, Communism” 


In the 1930s, Crosland says, all 
British Socialists, “whatever their 
disagreements on long-term ques- 
tions, were united on the immediate 
objectives of a majority Labor gov- 
ernment. These aims were, first, the 
abolition of poverty and the crea- 
tion of a state: 
secondly, a greater equalization of 
wealth; and thirdly, economic plan- 
ning for full employment and stabil- 
ity.” But many Socialists thought 
that these aims could not be achieved 
within, the existing economic system, 
and that capitalism would have to be 
forcibly uprooted. True, the British 
Labor movement had historically 
been free of dogmatism; in Marx’s 
own lifetime and for decades after- 
ward, British Marxists remained a 
tiny sect. Yet with the onset of the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, Marx- 
ism “made a profound impact” on 
Crosland’s generation. 

Today, says Crosland, Marx “has 
little or nothing to offer the contem- 
porary socialist, either in respect of 
practical policy, or of the correct 
analysis of our society, or even of 
the right conceptual tools or frame- 
work. His prophecies have been al- 
most without exception falsified, and 
his conceptual tools are now quite 
inappropriate.” 

Marx’s belief that the “inner con- 
tradictions” of capitalism would lead 
first to the pauperization of the 
masses and ultimately to the col- 
lapse of the whole system has been 
rather obviously disproved. Work- 
ing-class living standards in all more 
or less democratic countries have 
risen steadily. Between 1948 and 
1954, British national income, in real 


social-service 








terms, rose 20 per cent; U.S. national), tion 
income 22 per cent. dom 
The second Marxist premise whieh} pis 
influenced much prewar Socialiy} wor 
thinking was that society was effe.} the 
tively controlled by a capitalist ru) trad 
ing class which held all or most of thef to g 
important levers of powers. In Marx's} job, 
phrase, the state was “the executive) tion 
committee” of the capitalist class.§ sent 
“Whatever the forms of state,” wrote} Jian 
Harold Laski in 1937, “politicall and 
power will, in fact, belong to the) men 
owners of economic power.” wor 
This, Crosland remarks, was a) gos 
wrong statement even in 1937, in} Jarh 
light of the history of Nazism and} sho 
Fascism. And today the policies and} J, 
attitudes of Western governments are} doc’ 
hardly the same as in 1937, let alone} sary 
those of Marxist times. “The eco-! soc; 
nomic power of the capitalist (i.¢.} boo 
industrial property-owning) class,”) the 
writes Crosland, “is enormously less, yea 
than a generation ago; while even} Ma, 
that of the managerial business class} Rot 
is significantly restricted by the new! ther 
economic activism of government and) of 
the greater strength of organized} and 
labor.” the 
In fact, capitalism has been under-| Eijse 
going a slow change since the turn of J ing 
the century—largely a resuli of the if 
rebellion of the non-capitalist classes | go¢/ 
against the consequences of industrial pro 
laissez faire, and the growing political } and 
and industrial power of labor. Cros-} ism 
land rightly notes that one of the] “a 
greatest Marxist errors was “absurdly | for 
to underrate the socio-economic con- | opp 
sequences of political democracy.” equ 
Britain today is not a socialist) and 
nation, though Crosland shows that} wo1 
it is not a capitalist country, either, { sib] 
in the sense that it was in Marx’s} ject 
time. Soviet Russia is even less of a} anc 
socialist country than Britain. Work- } ope 
ers in Russia work for wages in mass the 
factory units, just as in Britain and} eco 
the United States, and the mere fact | enc 
that the factories belong to the state I 
is not important. the 
“What really matters,” writes ) plie 
Crosland, “is the degree to which ins! 
management is autocratic or demo} ¢ty 
cratic, the extent of joint consulta f pur 
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tion and participation and the free- 
dom of the worker to strike or leave 
his job. In these respects, the Soviet 
worker is more proletarianized than 
the British worker. He has no free 
trade unions to protect him, no right 
to strike, no freedom to change his 
job, no elaborate system of arbitra- 
tion, and no political party to repre- 
sent his interests in a democratic par- 
liament. Deprived of individual rights 
and subject to autocratic manage- 
ment, he may well envy the British 
worker his free trade unions and 
looser discipline . . . he may simi- 
larly envy the American worker his 
shorter hours and greater freedom.” 

In order to reformulate socialist 
doctrine, Crosland believes it neces- 
sary first to redefine the concept of 
socialism. A substantial section of his 
book traces the changing notions of 
the word since it was first used 130 
years ago (in the British Cooperative 
Magazine to describe the views of 
Robert Owen’s followers). Since 
then, it has been appropriated by men 
of various doctrines, including Lenin 
and Hitler; U.S. reactionaries call 
the New Deal, Fair Deal and even 
Eisenhower Republicanism “creep- 
ing socialism.” 

Historically, writes Crosland, the 
socialist movement came “first as a 
protest against the material poverty 
and physical squalor which capital- 
ism produced.” Secondly, it denoted 
“a wider concern for social welfare; 
for the interests of those in need or 
oppressed. . . . Thirdly, a belief in 
equality and the ‘classless society’ 
and especially a desire to give the 
worker his ‘just’ rights and a respon- 
sible status at work. Fourthly, a re- 
jection of competitive antagonism 
and an ideal of fraternity and co- 
operation. Fifthly, a protest against 
the inefficiencies of capitalism as an 
economic system, especially its tend- 
ency of mass unemployment.” 

But due to Marx, says Crosland, 
the word socialism “came to be ap- 
plied to policies for economic or 
institutional transformation of soci- 
ety instead of to the ultimate social 
purposes which that transformation 
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was intended to achieve.” G. D. H. 
Cole once said before the war that 
“the Socialist has two main enemies 
to fight—poverty and enslavement.” 
It should follow from this definition, 
says Crosland, that Great Britain and 
especially Scandinavia are nearing 
socialism, since there is little poverty 
or enslavement in those countries. 

In 1951, the reborn Socialist Inter- 
national placed the emphasis on dem- 
ocratic planning, declaring it to be 
the basic condition of socialism. The 
purposes of planning were defined as 
“full employment, higher production, 
a rising standard of living, social se- 
curity and a fair distribution of in- 
come and property”—purposes, says 
Crosland, “which (at least if one 
omits the word ‘property’) are either 
not peculiar to Socialists, or else are 
largely achieved already in Britain 
and Scandinavia.” 

Yet Crosland maintains that Brit- 
ish society today, though not pure 
capitalism, is not yet socialism; “we 
could still have more social equality, 
a more classless society, and less 
avoidable social distress.” In Cros- 
land’s opinion, Sweden comes much 
nearer to the Socialist ideal of a 
good society. It gives a higher pri- 
ority to social welfare and to social 
services, it has a greater equality of 
wealth, it enjoys a more harmonious 
and cooperative pattern of industrial 
relations, it is characteristically ruled 
by Socialist governments, and its cul- 
tural record is exceptional. 

Most Socialists of former genera- 
tions, Crosland notes, could not for a 
moment imagine any meaning for 
socialism except in the framework of 
freedom for the individual. But indi- 


vidual freedom is not enough. The 
ideal of socialism is to achieve equal 
opportunities for each and every 
member of society. This can be 
achieved, he declares, only as a re- 
sult of organic growth and the grad- 
ual widening of the rights of each 
individual. In the second half of the 
20th century, the keys to such equal- 
ity of opportunity do not all lie in 
the industrial sphere. In his discus- 
sion of social inequalities in Britain, 
Crosland lays great stress on radical 
reforms of an educational system that 
is still largely class-oriented, more so 
than America’s. In his treatment of 
town and country planning, the com- 
munications media and even indus- 
trial relations, he points to many 
social factors making for inequality 
which are cultural and psychological 
in nature rather than economic. 

The question of industrial owner- 
ship, which half a century ago was 
thought all-important, is now second- 
ary. “Ownership of the means of pro- 
duction,” Crosland shows, “is no 
longer the essential determinant of 
the distribution of incomes; private 
ownership is compatible with a high 
degree of equality, while state owner- 
ship, as the Russian experience has 
demonstrated, may be used to support 
a high degree of inequality.” State 
ownership of all industrial capital, 
Crosland concludes, “is not now a 
condition for creating a socialist so- 
ciety, establishing social equality, 
increasing social welfare, or elimi- 
nating class distinctions.” 

Crosland’s own ideal in this re- 
spect “is a society in which owner- 
ship is thoroughly mixed up—a so- 
ciety with a diverse, diffused, plural- 
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ist and heterogeneous pattern of 
ownership, with the state, the nation- 
alized industries, the cooperatives, 
the unions, Government financial in- 
stitutions, pension funds, founda- 
tions, and millions of private fami- 
lies all participating. ... We no doubt 
want more nationalization than we 
now have, but I at least do not want 
a steadily extending chain of state 


monopolies, believing this to be bad 
for liberty and wholly irrelevant to 
socialism as defined in this book.” 

Not being an economist, I cannot 
judge how practical are the detailed 
budgetary, taxation, investment and 
industrial policies Crosland suggests 
as means toward the attainment of 
these ideals, though the tone of his 
discussion struck me as modest, tol- 


erant and sensible. In any case, these 
detailed suggestions are probably of 
greater concern to British readers 
than to Americans. But all will agree 
that The Future of Socialism is an 
outstanding contribution to socialist 
thinking, a work in which liberal 
democrats as well as democratic so- 
cialists can find ample food for 
thought. 





The Facts About Fluoridation 


Reviewed by S. F. Darling 
Professor of chemistry, 
Lawrence College 


The Fight for Fluoridation. 
By Don McNeal. 
Oxford. 241 pp. $5.00. 


IN HIS ZEAL to unlock nature’s 
secrets, the scientist has frequently 
failed to take an interest in educating 
the general public about his discov- 
eries. Fortunately, in the field of 
technological progress the task has 
been easy, for few people would deny 
the advantages of modern transporta- 
tion, communication, and the many 
labor-saving devices that came about 
through scientific discovery. 

Such, however, is not the case in 


the field of public health. The use of 
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such practices as vaccination, pas- 
teurization, and chlorination of water 
supplies were generally opposed by 
the public when first introduced. Even 
today, some citizens are unwilling to 
accept the aforementioned public 
health measures as proven health ben- 
efits. Only when the fear of a small- 
pox epidemic is imminent will such 
people rush to be vaccinated. Only 
when floods contaminate our public 
water supplies do these people con- 
cern themselves about pure water. 

Little wonder, then, that the gen- 
eral public attitude toward the latest 
public-health measure, fluoridation, 
is one of suspicion, skepticism and 
downright opposition. Despite the 
fact that the literature is full of thou- 
sands of papers by competent scien- 
tific workers attesting to the effec- 
tiveness and safety of fluoridation, the 
practice has not been too widely 
adopted because of public misunder- 
standing. Although all our national, 
and most of our state dental, medical 
and public-health societies (as well as 
the World Health Organization) have 
given their complete endorsement to 
fluoridation, thousands of children 
are being denied its benefits in many 
communities because of ignorance of 
the scientific facts. 

Therefore The Fight for Fluorida- 
tion, by Don McNeal, is timely. In it 
one will find a faithful, condensed ac- 
count of the story of fluoridation 


from the beginning over 40 years ago | 


to date, told in a highly readable 
manner. A historian by vocation, 


McNeal has taken a difficult scientific 


subject and given an account that 
any layman can read and compre- 


hend. Despite its simplicity, the work | 


is fully documented. 


In addition to the story of fluori- | 


dation, McNeal describes the strug- 
gles of two early proponents in Wis- 
consin who did so much to advance 
this public-health measure long be- 
fore other states were awakened to 
its beneficial possibilities. The au- 
thor gives a good account of the 
groups that have been formed to 
oppose fluoridation, their leaders and 
their membership. Like the noted 
statistician Dr. L. I. Dublin, author of 
the latest Public Affairs pamphlet 
“Fluoridation Facts, Not Myths,” 
McNeal is neither a public-health off- 
cial nor in any way connected with a 
concern that might benefit if fluorida- 
tion were more widely adopted. He 


has recorded the facts objectively, the 


acceptance of fluoridation in certain 
communities as well as the failure of 
others to adopt it. The general public 
should read his account, study the 
facts, and then act without prejudice 
so as to help our children grow into 
healthier adults in those areas where 
nature has omitted any trace of this 
beneficial element from our water 
supplies. 
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Dramatist With a Mission 


Viking. 439 pp. $4.95. 


ARTHUR MILLER is a hot man in a 
cool time. Impassioned, a man who 
cares, he stands against the glacier 
compounded of small hopes and 
petty feelings which grinds forward 
now even faster than when its move- 
ments first were charted by the pres- 
ent reviewer (“The Cool Approach,” 
NL, September 5, 1955). Miller’s 
concern is that of a man born in 
1915, a Jew who grew up in New 
York. He lived in a family, through 
changes of its sccial position, in a 
time throbbing with issues. Caring, 
working, thinking, he changed, but 
always he believed in the importance 
of his mission, the writing of drama. 

His sense of his self, its unique- 
ness and sacredness, has ruled his 
life and his art. A man must pro- 
claim his knowledge that a secret, 
inner self exists, and then live on 
the foundation of what he knows. 
Before the House committee, Miller 
said, “I am trying to and I will pro- 
tect my sense of myself.” Certainly 
he had to guard that sense, or blunt 
it and flee from it, like Joe Keller 
and Willy and the men of Salem and 
Eddie Carbone, into a deadly ig- 
norance from which they are finally 
freed by the tragic assertion of their 
selves. 

In All My Sons (1947), the first 
play included in this collection, 
Miller turned his typewriter into a 
flamethrower and hurtled out a 
question: What was the war about? 
He did not intend simply to indict 
greed and profiteering. A very bad 
story, “It Takes a Thief” (Collier’s, 
February 8, 1947), shows how super- 
ficial such an aim would have been. 
In the play he caught the hopes of 
younger men at two levels: the ex- 
pectations children have of fathers 
in every age and place, though 
fathers often prove weak, unknow- 
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Reviewed by Richard L. Schoenwald 
History department, Wesleyan University; 
author, “Sigmund Freud” 


ing, evil; and the dreams of those 
who called the war an attack on 
Fascism. Miller’s crackling dialogue 
shows a family breaking up, fate- 
fully debating whether there can be 
anything larger than the tie between 
parents and children. Because of the 
war, people should be better, but a 
father nevertheless destroys his son. 
Miller discovered that he could in- 
tensify “social” meaning unbearably 
by anchoring it to a human situation 
found in the story of Abraham and 
Isaac and in so much more of the 
world’s most heart-rending art. 

Miller’s grandest creation is Death 
of a Salesman (1949). In a preface 
for the play’s first printing, he de- 
clared that tragedy was not reserved 
for royalty alone. Tragedy happens 
when a man will not remain passive, 
when he must answer a challenge to 
his dignity, to his self. Today, Miller 
felt, little tragedy is written because 
psychiatric and sociological formulas 
allow hardly any chance for a man 
to act. 

Death of a Salesman deals with 
what old men have wanted and 
younger men want, with bad dreams 
and with the possibility of better 
dreams. Out of the agony, acutely 
sensible when the play is read, tor- 
turingly felt when the play is staged, 
rises awareness of an opportunity. 
One can live for the real self, one 
can make a world which allows liv- 
ing for that real self, or one can 
perish after a wasted life, seeing 
finally how futilely he had passed 
his years. 

Miller has not yet produced any- 
thing which matches these plays in 
power and sharpness of insight. His 
adaptation of Ibsen’s An Enemy of 
the People, not included in the Col- 
lected Plays, was staged in 1950. He 
admired Ibsen for his refusal to en- 


tertain, for his insistence that people 
listen to what he was saying, for his 
unrelenting analysis of cause and 
effect. 

The Crucible (1953) indicts a 
present that Miller abhorred, the 
regime of fear and _ investigating 
committees, by going backward to 
the Salem witch hunters. One or two 
scenes apart, it is talky, with the 
talk multiplied in the Collected Plays 
reprint by long historical asides. It 
lacks the penetrating force of his 
earlier plays. Parallels thread relent- 
lessly between then and now, but 
they do not hold the drama together. 
Yet this is, unmistakably, a play by 
Arthur Miller. Witch hunts must be 
attacked because they deny the sense 
of the self, because fear of them 
limits what a man can see and face 
as he grows. The price of keeping 
silent, or of being forced to keep 
silent, is very great, and both hunters 
and hunted pay this price. Finally, 
however, some like John Proctor 
assert a name, an identity, discov- 
ered in meeting the demand to name 
others. 

A Memory of Two Mondays 
(1955), a one-act play, is set in the 
early Thirties and sometimes seems, 
like The Crucible, to echo the feeling 
and dramatic technique of that time. 
A View from the Bridge (1955) di- 
rects attention to Miller’s mixed 
feelings about psychoanalysis. He 
edges up to its insights, then tells 
himself that mankind’s fate is social 
and withdraws into reliance on a 
mythic past. Miller has not yet been 
able to find satisfying ideas about 
the relation between the individual 
and society. Surely, however, there 
is true passion in A View from the 
Bridge, and in a few places it flames 
almost as searingly high as in his 
earlier hits. 

An essay, very significantly first 
spoken as a lecture, “The Family in 
Modern Drama” (Atlantic, April 
1956) , reveals how clearly Miller can 
think and how beautifully he can 
write. It probably will prove far 
more important in his development 
than the extended preface to the 
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Collected Plays, which runs over 
again themes long his preoccupa- 
tions. 

It makes plain one reason for 
Miller’s triumphs: He has seen that 
men must face the need to make of 
the world a home, he has felt the 
loss they feel at leaving an earlier 
home. The dramatist shows men the 
family from which they have come, 
and makes them see how they can 
struggle to build a home in the 


world, each for his own precious and 
different self. 

Can Miller stay hot? He can and 
probably will. He is battling with 
ultimate mysteries, with what men 
must admit and understand or turn 
away from and perish, suffering in 
a daze, like animals. He wants to 
affect men through the power of 
ideas. This is a very high ambition, 
avowing that men in a theater and 
in life respond to more than the 





easily emotional. One can only look 
back over Miller’s career with ad. 
miration for his courage and grate. 
fulness for his artistic intelligence, 
One must look forward hopefully to 
another volume of Collected Plays, 
filled, as this is, with the knowledge 
that men who know they are men 
and act like men stay hot and alive, 
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inner selves disappear nameless, and 
the earth remembers them not at all. 





Moseow and the Far East 


A History of Communism in East Asia. 


By Captain Malcolm Kennedy. 
Praeger. 556 pp. $8.50. 


THE victory of Communism in 
China in 1949 and the world stature 
of Mao Tse-tung both before and 
since the 20th Soviet Communist 
Party Congress have to a large extent 
overshadowed the role of Commu- 
nism in other parts of Asia. Brief 
and costly interludes of attention 
arose when Korea was divided at the 
38th Parallel in 1953 and Vietnam 
suffered a similar fate at the 17th 
Parallel in 1954. Specialized and val- 
uable studies in English have ap- 
peared on the development of Com- 
munism in individual Asian coun- 
tries: Isaacs, Schwartz, North, 
Brandt, Fairbank and Whiting on 
China; Masani and Kautsky on 
India; Fall and Hammer on Indo- 
China; Hanrahan, Purcell and Pye 
on Malaya, McVey on Indonesia, 
Swearingen and Langer on Japan— 
and several others. But few titles are 
available which attempt to convey 
the facts and the sense of Communism 
in the whole area. There is the 
Thompson and Adloff Left Wing in 
Southeast Asia, 1950; a slightly 
larger geographical coverage in a 
small book by Ball of Australia, Com- 
munism and Nationalism, 1952; and 
now the work under review. 

Captain Kennedy, author of four 
books on Japan, covers everything 
from the Pamirs on the west to the 





Reviewed by Frank N. Trager 
Director, Burma Research Project, 
New York University 


Pacific. The book surveys approxi- 
mately the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury. It has the virtue of being Asia- 
centered—that is, it escapes from the 
preoccupation with European and 
Western politics and attempts to con- 
vey developments largely in terms of 
Asian events, personalities and pro- 
grams. This in itself is meritorious in 
a situation in which one finds it dif- 
ficult to get beyond Western historio- 
graphical self-absorption. 

The book can be read with profit 
by the general reader. The student of 
a country or of an Asian problem 
will readily recognize that at best it 
summarizes existing sources general- 
ly acknowledged. Intimate acquaint- 
ance with a country or an area prob- 
lem will reveal the shortcomings of 
the author, who does not try to shed 
additional light on vexing problems 
and who leaves some of his interest- 
ing assertions and guesses undocu- 
mented. Nevertheless, the book is 
worth having precisely because it be- 
gins to fill a gap which later students 
will undoubtedly repair. 

Communism turned to the East 
mainly at and after the Second Com- 
intern Congress of 1920. Then Lenin 
formulated the theses on colonialism 
and imperialism which dominated 
Comintern thinking and acting at 
least until the Sixth Congress in 1928. 


Lenin and Stalin expected that the 
“revolution” would occur first in 
India. Only after 1924 did China and 
the Kuomintang take the forefront on 
the Stalinist stage and retain it until 
the main urban Communist collapse 
of 1927. Indonesia ranked high 
among Comintern objectives until the 
aborted revolution in 1926-27. Until 
World War II, Communism failed to 
secure an effective base in Asia ex- 
cept for Yenan; but in one way or 
another it succeeded in infiltrating 
the nationalist movements which at 
the war’s end were to issue into free- 
dom for so many Asian peoples. 

The postwar Communist bid for 
power succeeded in China, North 
Korea, North Vietnam and Tibet. It 
has made genuine gains elsewhere in 
Asia—e.g., Kerala State in India, 


participation in Sukarno’s present | 


cabinet in Indonesia; but it failed in 
its attempt to seize power in the rest 
of Asia, though it fought to do so 
in 1948. 

Much of this story will be found 
in Kennedy’s History. It will have 
served its purpose if it guides the gen- 
eral reader and if by its lacunae and 
sometimes inadequate documentation 
it arouses interest in and support 
for detailed studies—the indispensa- 
ble first step in counteracting any 
further spread of Communism. 
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The Decline and Fall of Sex. 
¢y Robert Elliot Fitch. 
Harcourt, Brace. 114 pp. $3.00. 


ExceRPTS from this small volume 
| have appeared in periodicals over the 


heir “past years, and the brisk tone of the 
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author, Dr. Robert Elliot Fitch, has 
appealed quite as much as the sub- 
ject: a statement of surfeit with the 
titilating goo which often passes, in 
these United States, for love. Dr. 
7Fitch is agin’ the monotonous harp- 
ing on the sex theme which cinema 
and ad men have so played up that 
Average Americans, whoever they 
are, supposedly can’t recognize the 
huckster product from the real thing. 
‘He is against the dainty prurience of 
Hee are-you-lovable, -kissable, -smell- 
\able, -pattable ads, with their insist- 
ent play on a puritanical fear of 
“offending” someone or something 
by the mere fact that the body exists 
at all. He is against the bland accept- 
jance of adultery as a social phe- 
nomenon. He is against the top bill- 
ing, in serious and light fiction alike, 
that the sexual act gets when con- 
itrasted with the small type in which 
jenduring spiritual and physical union 
\is set. 

What the Congregational minister 
is against is clear enough: He speaks 
out boldly and with repetitious insist- 
ence. (And he makes canny use of 
he supposed paradox, Minister Talks 

nm Sex.) What is unclear from start 
to finish is what he is for. 
| Fitch has read a random sampling 
of the Great Books, and an uncon- 
ionable amount of Elinor Glyn. 
€ quotes from both sources lavishly, 
though Miss Glyn, by my count, has 
t slight edge. He has also leafed 
’ hrough Kinsey, whose purpose, a sta- 
tistical record of sexual patterns, he 
ms to have missed (with wooly 
Yogic, he implies that Kinsey’s reports 
pf prevalence are tantamount to per- 
mission). And, of course, he has 
iread Hemingway enough to quote 
from his least distinguished work, 
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Love Among the Organization Men 


Reviewed by Frances Keene 


Critic, translator; contributor, N. Y. 
“Times Book Review,” “Saturday Review” 


Across the River .. . (This quotation, 
like the Kinsey inference, is so twist- 
ed as to make Hemingway’s views 
seem identical with those of the char- 
acter quoted.) 

But sloppy thinking is even worse 
than sloppy use of sources. What are 
we to do with the author who rails 
against adultery, and warns that the 
excessively early marriages now the 
fashion have scant emotional depth, 
when he uses Tristan and Iseult, then 
Romeo and Juliet as his examples of 
enduring passion in literature? All 
right, the lyric quality of the writing 
transforms the situation to a certain 
extent, but adultery and youthful 
marriage are the states of the chosen 
lovers. (Incidentally, there is no lyric 
quality to Dr. Fitch’s writing. In- 
stead, a kind of out-Heroding Herod 
use of ad man’s jargon makes the lec- 
ture “go down easy” for the uncritical 
reader. ) 

Of course, Fitch is on the right 
track when he deplores the “deep 
freeze” in which emotional attach- 
ment has been plunged because sur- 
face sensuality has taken its place. 
But what does he suggest as a solu- 
tion to the American dilemma? A 
review of our apparent emotional 
bankruptcy has long been needed, 
but, unless we are all convinced the 
situation is hopeless, Fitch’s book is 
still far from the goal. Let’s forget Eli- 
nor Glyn: Most of today’s young peo- 
ple not only don’t recall her name 
(they never knew it) but are in no 
way influenced by the mores of the 
Twenties. Let’s stop inveighing against 
shows of violence and copulation in 
the “serious” writers (emotional 
drives have been a subject of strong 
fiction from Old Testament times—it 
didn’t take Hemingway to make sex 
and violence sometimes synony- 
mous). Let’s stop kidding ourselves 
that adultery will lessen if people 


love as did Tristan and Iseult (oh, 
that French horn! ). Instead, let’s see 
what time is left the young or middle- 
aged Organization Man for a gentle. 
tender and profound human relation- 
ship. Let’s see what place emotional 
involvement is permitted in his 
society-oriented life. Let’s face 
squarely the cost to him, and his 
(frequently) working mate, of setting 
a new, full and demanding love pat- 
tern above more readily manageable 
aims. 

Let’s fight emotional indifference 
with an exploration of the many-sided 
nature of love. Let’s not just string 
one bon or fairly bon mot after an- 
other—and call it revelation. 





Interested in History 
and Social Science? 


THE GERMAN 
IDEAcf FREEDOM 


by LEONARD KRIEGER 
A brilliant and cogent 
analysis of an explosive 
combination of an 
individualized society 
and authoritarian 


; politics. 
Marxism-Leninism 

as a Philosophical 
Creed by H. B. ACTON 
Lively, lucid and exciting enough to hold 
the non-specialist, this systematic study of 
the philosophical views of Marx, Lenin and 


Stalin is a thorough, authoritative, incisive 
and original piece of scholarship. 
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Granet, Djilas’s belief in a pluralistic society 
seems incompatible with socialism. Can it bé, 
that Granet and Lyons are totally unawar¢ 
of the type of thinking and programming which 
democratic socialists have been engaged in for, 
over a decade? Let them read Tue NeW 
LeapER more carefully. The virtues of the 
pluralistic society with its inherent conflicts 
and alternatives are thoroughly understood ane, 
appreciated by modern socialism. None othet 
than Norman Thomas himself has often ex/ 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


pounded this viewpoint. Messrs. Lyons and 
Granet should read “The Aims and Tasks of 
Democratic Socialism,” the postwar statement of 
principles of the Socialist International. Better 
still, let them examine the works of democratic 
socialism in Britain and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Was “pluralism” endangered? 

The issue between modern socialism and 
capitalism is not “pluralism,” but whether our 
citadels of economic power shall be _ institu- 
tionally responsible to democratic society. The 
content of the pluralistic society, socialists 
maintain, need not be centers of oligarchy and 
“profits iiber alles.” 
New York City 


CROWTHER 


Three cheers for Wallace Markfield’s review 
of the Bosley Crowther book (NL, September 
16). The New York Times is the best newspaper 
in the world, and the second best isn’t even 
close. But this applies only to its news coverage. 
Its critical departments are lamentable. I have 
(thank God!) no connection with the movie 
industry whatever, but it has always seemed 
to me an intolerable absurdity that a man like 
Bosley Crowther who performs his own job 
so miserably should be placed in a position 
of passing judgment on the work of others. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Tom Wuirtney Jr. 
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Editorial Committee: 
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510 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15¢ sizes. 
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Tue UNtapyYLIKE BEHAVIOR 


or Mari Mircuete 


In a quiet house in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1889, an old wo ; 
lay waiting for death. “Well,” she said in amused wonder, 
this is dying, there is nothing very unpleasant about it.” Andi 
the book closed for one of the most remarkable of the many 
remarkable women America has produced. : | 

Her story began on a night very long ago when, as a Quaker 
girl in Nantucket, Maria Mitchell discovered a comet—and got 
a gold medal worth 20 ducats from the Danish King. | 

Overnight she became a celebrity. But many people, wedded 
to the popular notion of woman as a “household ornament,” 
regarded Maria as an unwelcome phenomenon and her discovery 
as only an accident. 4 

That was because they didn’t know Maria Mitchell. At 12 she 
could regulate a ship’s chronometer; at 17 she understood 
Bowditch’s ‘‘Practical Navigator” and was studying science in 
self-taught French, German and Latin. In time she would 
become the first woman member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the first woman astronomy professor—in 
Matthew Vassar’s Female College—and a member forever of 
New York University’s Hall of Fame. 

Moreover, all her adult life she was to work with growing | 
success in the crusade to make American women free. 

No one these days would question the rewards of Maria 
Mitchell’s crusade. Women today enrich every level of publi¢ 
life. And, in family life, they guard financial security two times 
out of three. One reason, probably, why their families have more 
than $40,000,000,000 saved—in guaranteed-safe United States ¥ 
Savings Bonds. 

Women know there is no safer way to save. Trust them | 

Through Payroll Savings or at your bank, start your Bond pro 
gram, too. Today. 
Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond 
purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 344% interest when held to 
maturity. It earns higher interest in the early years than ever before, 
and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, 
too. They earn more as they get older. 
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PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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